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MEN LEARNED IN THE WORKS OF NATURE afe com- 
gat 8 that the earthquake came too late for the meet- 





at Newcastle. The benefit of a scientific discussion 

of the various reports which would have been made 
thither instead of to the newspapers has been lost, and 
no opportunity afforded of improving the occasion by 
the organisation of observers and such instruments as 
those employed in the city at the foot of Vesuvius, for 
aceurately measuring the force and direction of the sub- 
terraneous wave. ‘The studies of the coal fields by the 
Association, and Sir William Armstrong’s calculation of 
the future supply, particularly in the Midland districts, 
may have been seriously affected. But our concern is 
with the lawyer's view of the earthquake; and, in this 
respect, it may not have happened too late for the Social 
Science Co First, it is plain that the funda- 
mental maxim distinguishing between the security of 
real and personal property is shaken and undermined, and 
owners must no nae rest upon the ancient truth, that 
“while they are sleeping, land cannot run away.” 
Another maxim of a more strictly legal character, which 
is at the bottom of the law of real property, cujus est 
solum, qu est usgque ad celum, will require modifica- 
tion. If, by a future earthquake, Whiteacre owned 
by A. be engulphed, and Blackacre owned by B., 
together with all houses, outhouses, &c., slip into the 
oa of it, who shall be entitled to Blackacre? 
re the Is, in such a case, to be reckoned by 
metes and bounds, and identified in the usual manner, or 


are they to be ascertained by latitude and longitude ? 
bi general, will the tithe map or spherical trigonometry 
t 


e more worthy of reliance? Should the volcanic 
action not have so complete an operation as between A. 
and B. it may cause an inextricable confusion of boun- 
daries, and the principles on which commissioners shall 
act to settle the co-terminous limits will require to be 
considered. The Land Transfer Act gives power to 
enter in the record of title “boundary disputed,” but 
the Lord Chancellor has not made any provision for the 
effect of an earthquake upon his “ Register of Estates 
with an Indefeasible Title,” which, as our readers ma 
remember, is to contain an exact description of the land. 
One might pursue the effect of such a convulsion of 
nature upon the relative rights of lessor and lessee as to 
the payment of rent and other matters, distin- 

ishing the case of this catastrophe to a tenement 
from the cases on damage by tempest, on the 
ground that the soil and site of the demised premises 
might have altogether disappeared. The law of waste 
in general will be open to further development, Again, 
as between vendor and purchaser, it is well known, that 
if the subject of the contract be a life annuity, and the 
life drops before completion, the purchaser suffers; hence 
it may af argued that if the land drop, he must bear the 
loss. A specific devise will, it is apprehended, be 
adeemed by a chasm. In dower, will the wife be dow- 
able in one-third only of the land — or in one- 
third of the whole (that is, the whole before the earth- 
quake) of which her husband died seised? Will it make 
any difference whether the part of the land be swallowed 
up during the coverture or after the husband’s death 
and before assignment of dower? Indirectly lawyers 
have a further interest in earthquakes. The life as- 
surance bubbles, blown aeriog ths last fifteen or twenty 
years, having most of them burst and scattered their 
fragments in winding-up and other legal business, there 
is a probability that the like industry will raise new 
assurance Offices against volcanic dangers. If it does, 
we may confidently look forward to a renewal of amal- 


geneton contests, and of proceedings to enforce contri- 
bution. ere 





Sme Rounpert Parmer and Mr. Collier have issued 
addresses to the constituencies which they represented 
before their recent appointments, and both are likely to 
be returned without. opposition. Sir Roundell Palmer 
in his address alludes feelingly to the occasion of his 
promotion, and by shir his “deep regret for the cause 
which has thus deprived him of én esteemed and most 
worthy colleague in the public service.” Notwithstand- 
ing the rumours to the contrary which have obtained 
circulation, we believe it to be beyond all question that 
Sir William Atherton’s retirement was wholly due to 
his infirm state of health, which made it advisable for 
him to abstain from such laborious work as his office 

uired, and particularly from the excitement of an 
active public life. His ill-health for the past twelve 
months has been the cause of considerable iety to 
his friends, and that, together with the recent 
bereavements which he has suffered, ought certainly to 
have saved him from the ungenerous inuendoes to which 
his resignation gave rise. We are informed that he will 
not at present resign his seat in Parliament, and that it 
is hoped he may be able to continue the practice of his 
profession. 


Tue Hon. Mr. Baron (late Serjeant) Picorr, was 
sworn in as one of the Puisne Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, before the eo Hon. the Lord Chancellor, 
at his private mansion, Hackwood-park, ingstoke, 
on Saturday last. At the same time Sir Roundell 
Palmer, Q.C., the late Solicitor-General, was sworn in 
as Attorney-General, and Mr. R. P. Collier, Q.C., was 
also sworn in on his appointment to the office of Soli- 
citor-General. 


Tue Question of the circuits remains in statu quo, and 
various suggestions upon the subject are still thrown 
out. Mr. Avison, of Laverpuil proposes that the 
Northern Circuit should be cut in two, the Western 
portion to be a distinct circuit consisting of Carlisle, 
Appleby, Lancaster, Live 1, and Manchester ; and 
the Eastern portion to be also a distinct cireuit, consist- 
ing of Newcastle, Durham, York, Leeds, and Sheffield. 
It is agreed on all hands that there ought to be several 
new assize towns—not less than two or three—within 
the present area of the Northern Circuit ; and the only 
question is whether this can be done otherwise than 
by creating an additional circuit. An additional 
circuit will, of course, involve the appointment of ad- 
ditional judges, and, therefore, is a serious proposition, 
which the Government will be loath to entertain. It 
is, nevertheless, very doubtful whether any mere adjust- 
ment of the existing circuits will be sufficient to meet 
the demands of public convenience. If there are to be 
no new assize towns on the Northern Circuit, 
like a fair division of business might be made by taking 
one or two towns from the present Northern Circuit 
and adding them to the Midland, and then by as- 
signing to the Norfolk Circuit two or three of the 
towns at present included in the Midland Circuit. 
But such towns as Bradford and Leeds cannot be 
allowed to remain much longer without their own 
asaizes, and there can be no doubt that such a step 
so far from involving additional cost to the country 
(admitting that in that case two new judges must be 
appointed), would have the immediate t of pro- 
ducing a large saving. ‘The salaries of two new j 
would be a small item weighed against the terrible ex- 

nditure now caused by the trial of prisoners and the 

earing of causes from thirty or forty miles distant from 
some of these great towns. Weagree with Mr. Avison, 
that there is abundant business on the present Northern 
Cireuit to justify its division into two distinct circuits. 
The Norfolk Circuit might, at the same time, relieve 
the Home Circuit of Croydon, and the Midland Cireuit 
might be allowed to stand with its present boundaries, 
Birmingham being made an assize town. 

Lorp BrovcHam’s InAvGURAL srEEcH at the Social 
Science Congress was, as usual, of a somewhat multi- 
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farious character. Elsewhere in our columns will be There are, (said his Lordship,) so many instances in which 

found that part of it which is devoted to the subjects | extraordinary profit incident to of land is con- 


comprised in the jurisprudence department of the Asso- 
ciation. Besides a passing reference to the consolidation 
of the statute law, it contains nothing besides a superla- 
tive eulogy upon his Lordship’s Court of Reconcilement 
project, the proposed measure for the examination of pri- 
soners, Mr. Austin’s posthumous works, which have re- 
cently been noticed in this journal, and the county courts. 
On the last topic Lord Brougham might have been a 
little more discriminating in his praise. He thinks the 
fact that the average of the total number of plaints 
entered in the county courts for some years is over 
800,000 is conclusive in their favour, and that nothing 
more need be said on the subject. He says nothing 
about the number of plaints last year showing a decrease 
of more than six per cent. as compared with the number 
for 1861. Neither does he allude to the circumstance 
that the warrants of commitment issued last year num- 
bered 26,757, nor to the appalling fact that during 
the same period no fewer than 9,373 debtors were 
imprisoned under such warrants, and that while 
the judgments obtained by plaintiffs on original hear- 
ings were for an amount of debts in the aggregate not 
exceeding £943,342 the total amount of fees paid was 
£239,834, while the consolidated fund had to 4 about 
as much more for the support of these establishments. 
The jurisprudence department, however, is under the 
presidency of Lord Curriehill, an able and distinguished 
Scottish judge, and from all that we hear its proceedings 
are likely to be interesting to lawyers. 


THE LAW OF THE REVISING BARRISTERS’ COURTS seems 
to ss more fascination for the readers of newspapers 
—if we may judge by the lengthened reports which ap- 
pear from day to day—than its intrinsic importance 
generally deserves. No doubt it deals with questions 
which usally have the charm of simplicity, yet seasoned 
with some little spice of subtlety not beyond the intelli- 
gence of ordi voters. The “common staircase” 
question is an illustration in point. No metropolitan 
were barrister holds a court without having “ argued 
before him at great length” the weighty point, whether 
a house which is to serve for a qualification under the 
Act must have. “an independent and separate entrance,” 
or whether “free egress and r "to the premises 
“at all times, night and day,” is sufficient ; when the 
* bachelor of the Albany” is sure to be summoned as a 
witness in conjunction with a Templar, and other such 
like nondescript householders. It is to be hoped for the 
sake of a newspaper-loving public, that “ case” 
which Mr. Hanson proposed the other day for appeal to 
the Court of Common Pleas, will not have the effect 
which he anticipated of dealing a death blow to these 
gg and harmless discussions—inasmuch as they 
orm the staple of the lar “ Reviser’s” Court. 
Now and then, however, a real “ point,” calling for 
the and decision of lawyers does arise. 
For instance, Mr. C. G. Addison, the revising bar- 
rister for East Surrey, and Mr. Beales, the revising 
barrister for Middlesex, had recently to consider the 
question whether the shares in Putney B conferred 
@ voter's qualification. Mr. Addison held that they 
were not sufficient, as in his opinion the bridge was not 
to be considered as real property, but merely as a chat- 
tel placed upon land. Mr. Beales, on the other 
considered that a share involved an interest which sa- 
voured of realty, and so was a freehold tenement within 
the meaning of the Reform Act. Elsewhere in our im- 
pression of to-day will be found a report of both these 
cases. In the case of The «General y, Jones, 1 
MeN. & G. 574, Lord Cottenbam decided that the profits 
arising from the tolls of a lighthouse were real estate ; 
and for the benefit of those who are interested in re- 





vising barristers’ law we extract the following passage 
from his Lordship's judgment as applicable to the point | 
recently under dhceiion — 


sidered as part of the land, and therefore realty, that the ques. 
tion depends altogether upon the relation which the profit in 
the present. instance bears to the land. If it is an addition or 
an accretion to the profits of the land, no doubt it goes with 
the land: if, on the other hand, it is a mere personal licence, a 
personal franchise and liberty, granted by the Crown te the 
individual, though necessarily requiring some connection with 
the land in order to produce the light for which the tall is pay- 
able, then, it is contended, it is to be considered as a mere per- 
sonal benefit, and, of course, being a mere personal benefit, 
would be personalty, though the estate in that pervonnlly. je 
limited to heirs: it would be a fee-simple personal, as Lord 
Coke describes it, 


The quetinn involved in the case of the Putney 
Brid holders, it will thus be seen, involves some 
nice distinctions of real property law, and it was argued 
with great ability before the revising barristers. 


A Mr. Watuzr, who appeared before Mr. Cammis- 
sioner Goulburn in the Court of Bankruptey the other 
day, described himself as a “commission agent for 
raising capital for public companies "—in other words, 
a professional promoter. Although his assets were nil, 
it was “ part of his business to obtain capital for public 
companies on commission.” We owe it, no doubt, to 
the fact that there were no assets in the case, that no 
one engaged in it thought it worth while obtaining from 
the bankrupt a sketch of his biography. The con- 
fessions of an active professional promoter, who 
has been any time engaged in the business, would be 
very interesting to the general Mom ge and would pro- 
bably be valuable to lawyers. Most people have a sus- 
picion of the mode im ihe the or - of hod 

nies are got up, but to the t majority the workin 
Tf the fainer salts hen called into play on these Pate. st. 
is as hidden as the Eleusinian mysteries, It is a pity, 
therefore, that there was no fair opportunity for obtain- 
ing the revelations of a gentleman who, we believe, is 
the first that has had the boldness to avow in Basing- 
hall-street that he was by trade a company-maker, 


Mr. Hussanrp, M.P., has published a letter on the 
provisions of the Union Assessments Act, 1862, so far as 
they relate to the assessment of houses, man- 
sions, and accommodation land. As to parsonage houses 
he says, 

The asseesment is a difficult operation, as the clergy are 
owners as well as occcupiers, but the adjustment.is not assisted 
by the allegation that their value must be estimated differently 
from that of other houses—firstly, “ cone yoo legally 
be let without the Bishop’s sanction;’ and use secondly, 
“ As the incumbent must reside nine months of every year, he 
could not obtain from a tensnt more than three months’ rent.’ 
Upon these grounds it has been not unfrequently urged that 

arsonages should be assessed at a very considerable abatement 

om their intrinsic worth. Bnt it appears to me that the first 
of these arguments would logically require that parsonnges be 
wholly exempt from assessment, and that the second ignores the 
value of the house to the incumbent while he occupies it. But 
can either position be maintained? If there were no parsonage 
house, the incumbent would lease or build one; what would he 
be content to pay for the hire of a fitting residence?’ It may 
not be always easy to find a near comparison, and it is certain 
that the circumstances of the clergy would ly warrant an 
elevated estimate; but I cannot concur in the line of argument 
adopted by some friends of the clergy to poems a mitigaticn 
of their rateable liability. The clergy who desire that their 

arsonages should be Poa on the same footing as farmhouses 
forget that the annual value of farmhouses forms an im t 
element in the rent of a farm, and is rated accordingly, although 
generally in combination with the land. 


The difficulty which has been raised by the cler, 
arises from the clause of the Act which defines “t 

‘oss estimated rental” as “ the rent at which the here- 

itament might reasonably be he ge to let from year 
to year.” ‘The clergy contend that as the par- 
sonage houses legally be let, Pie: ol wit 
licence and under conditions, they cannot have 
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any letting value—or at all events that these difficulties 
should very much lessen the rent that might reasonably 
be expected. This argument, however, seems over- 
strained and directly opposed not only to the general 
scope of the Act, but the particular provision in ques- 
tion, and we agree with Mr. Hubbard in considering 
that the test of the value of a house when not let is the 
amount of rent which might be obtained for it if the 
roperty and proprietor were parted. The special * con- 
Vitions ” relied on by the cl are incidental to their 
office, and do not Jessen the intrinsic value of the par- 
sonages. The case of country mansions is one of greater 
difficulty. On this question Mr. Hubbard observes,— 

I have heard it said, “ You are to assess 4 property st the 
rent it will bring if let from year to year. Well, dispose sepa- 
rately of your grounds and gardens; take out your furniture, 
and see what your mansion will fetch from year to year.” 
This proposition seems to me inapplicable and unreal. Coun- 

houses are not oceupied apart from their grownds and 
stripped of their furniture. Expatriate or kill the present 
occupiers of all country liouses, and it is very probable that 
the empty walls would find no tenants at any price; but the 
argument, which only wohouses the present occupiers, over- 
looks the demand for country houses, which, if unhoused, they 
would create. You cannot ignore the existence of the owners 
of our mansions; they must be housed, and the annual value 
of their houses is the rent they would themselves be content to 
give. There is a certain affinity between value in cost and 
value in use, and although the interest upon the cost of con- 
struction. would in most casés indicate an annual value far ex- 
ceeding any probable estimate for assessment, yet it cannot be 
riglit altogether to discard the consideration of cost as an 
element of valuation; and still less to use it inversely, and 
irrespective of its actual value to its opulent owner,—to lessen 
the valuation of a mansion in proportion as its costliness 
lessens the number of probable tenants, were the occupier to 
vacate it, 
- The Times remarks upon this passage :— 

When a Duke can no longer occupy his 200 or 300 rooms, 
and his fifty miles of carriage drives and gravel walks, he 
cannot let them at any rent whatever. He would have to pay 
a tenant for taking charge of them, if such a tenant could be 
found. So the house has no real letting value, any more than 
an obelisk, or a pyramid, or a mausoleum. On the other 
hand, the nobility and gentrty—for their houses are often too 
large to be let-—caunot be excused from house-rates altogether. 
In these cases we must get at the “nett annual value” as well 
as we can. If the house is really of no value at all, and only 
entails the cost of maintenance, then, perhaps, it must be 
classed with artificial rocks and Jakes, Palladian bridges over 
open drains, and such purely ornamental structures. But 
the nobility must. live somewhere; they must, as a general 
rule, have houses according to their quality; and it is only 
fair they should pay house-rate accordingly. The rule of cost, 
of course, is wholly out of the question, except so far as it 
produces a result really enjoyable and actually enjoyed. 

In the case of a great mansion there is no 
little difficulty in attempting to give strict effect to the 
provisions of the Act. It would, no doubt, be extremely 
difficult to find a tenant for Eton Hall or Chatsworth, 
if either mansion was in the market. In such cases, 
however, the property tax assessment would be a rea- 
sonable guide, although we admit that it ought not to 
be accepted as absolute in all cases. 


Tun Hon. Soctury or LiNcoiy's-1xx, we believe, 
has already cleared off the large debt which it was 
obliged to contract for the purpose of building the 

lendid dining hall and library which were opened 
about eighteen years ago by her Majesty. The benchers 
then borrowed about £40,000 for this purpose, and this 
indebtedness has been one of the causes why Lincoln's- 
inn has been so much more expensive to its members 
than either the Inner or Middle ‘Temple or Gray's-inn. 
Now that the debt is cleared off the Benchers have 
made some modification in the aunual payments of 
members, which will cousiderably reduce the expense 
of those who do not often cine in the Hall. 


: Lory, Lxnpuurst has been suffering from a low fever 
attended with consequent weakness, and it is feared, 





owing to his great 92), that even should fever 
take a favourable pe view Fe invalid vill 

weak to rally. The bulletins of the last two days 

little hope of his Lordship’s recovery, 

A novet rornt was raised before the Kent county 
magistrates at Bromley on Monday last as to whether s 
person holding a commission as an officer in a-volunteey 
rifle corps was exempt from serving as 4 juryman at the 
county sessions and assizes. It appeared that the name! 
of a lieutenant of one of the local had. been 
omitted from. the jury list, and the overseer, on 

estioned, said that exemption had been claimed, 
the omission made by him, on aceount of the gentleman 
referred to holding a commission, as stated. On re< 
ferring to the list it was ascertained that the name of 
the ne officer of the same was in- 
serted, and Colonel Lennard, one of the of 
magistrates, having remarked that he, although colonel 
of a militia regiment, would not be exempt, the name 
of the lieutenant was ordered to be placed on the list. 


Mr. Hatt, an Englishman, was recently called to the 
French bar, and is the second Englishman now practis- 
ing in Paris as an avocat—Mr. Algernon Jones, whose 
name is not unknown to the readers of this Journal, as 
a contribator to its columns, having been for many years 
at the Paris bar. A knowledge of the English language 
has become very desirable, if not necessary, to barris- 
ters in Paris, in consequence of the numerous commer- 
cial as well as criminal cases in which English interests 
are engaged. 





CRIME AND CRIMINALS. 


Although legislation can never be expected to become 
so effective even in the progress of time as to destroy the 
elements of vice and crime, to which it owes the ne- 
cessity of its existence, there is no doubt that a4 
simple but effective system of administering criminal jus- 
tice would have a very considerable effect in re i 
crime. Until, however, we have a department 
criminal justice established in the form in which 
it exists in several of the countries on the Continent, we 
shall be able to make but little progress in ascertaining 
the real causes that impede the detection and punish- 
ment of criminal offences, Yet some insight intoa 
few of those causes may be obtained by a perusal of 
the judicial statistics, which, indeed, at present constitate 
the best index to the operation of our whole criminal 
system. 

Weare now so accustomed to the annual issue of judicial 
statistics, that we scarcely appreciate them as highly as 
their intrinsic merits deserve. They constitute the 
of legal facts, indicating clearly what have been 
effects of any changes in the law itself, in procedure, and 
in judicial tribunals. There has been no recent change 
of any considerable importance in avy branch of oar 
legal system, so that in the denoting oun mentioned 
we need not expect much information, eir normal 
current alone, therefore, is what at present will attract 
the abenien of A peenitones bev eal levee: 
certain what are the ts of the 
whether the Exchequer fsstill popular, and the Common 
Pleas avoided ; whether the Northern Circuit should be 
dismembered, and what other circuit ap te bid 
most highly for the favour of the newly-called barrister, 
who has not any particular motives to “= one circuit 
rather than another. To the criminal and the 
philanthropist the criminal tables fu abundant 
topics for lucubration. In short, all of philosophic ten- 
dencies, from the technical pleader to the social reformer 
of the broadest views, may here dispatiate with 
comfortable reflection that if they endeayour to 
into too transcendental a region for ordinary 
the stubbornness of the facts and at 
they might be rey to disport compel them to 

vitate 


back to sy ee dull but more 
tive domain in which rahi Inver oes 
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In the last Blue Book on criminal statistics there is 
no change from the way in which the tables were pre- 
viously prepared, and the definitions likewise are pre- 
served intact. This isimportant. Last year there was a 
change in the definition of some of the criminal classes, 
which made the corresponding returns vary greatly 
from those of preceding years. 

The report infornis us that if our judicial statistics are 
less elaborate (a matter which we regret), than those 
prepared in foreign countries, we are, on the other hand, 
more expeditious than those countries in the issue of 
these returns by two whole years. It is strange that 
any elaborateness of returns should necessarily involve 
adelay of two years for each issue. We think that this 
delay must be owing to some other cause than the com- 
pleteness of the details, and that we could safely adopt 
the most comprehensive scheme in vogue on the Con- 
tinent without being much later in our publication of 
the statistics than hitherto. Why not engraft any im- 
provements necessary upon our own existing stock with- 
out essentially altering it ? 

The returns of the criminal classes do not present 
many items of special interest to the legal profession, 
ee upon the whole they are worthy of attention. There 

as been an increase, as compared with 1861, of 2,416, 
or 4’7 per cent. in the number of crimes committed, and 
of 2,146 in the number of persons apprehended. The 
apprehensions for the last three years have been bear- 
ing a progressive ratio to the number of crimes com- 
mitted. ‘The winter quarters show even more than pre- 
——- a larger proportion of the crimes committed, and 
a smaller proportionate number of apprehensions. The 
comparative scarcity of employment in winter is doubt- 
less one cause of the increase of crime in that period, 
which is obviously also the most unfavourable to the 
detection of crime. The number of murders in 1861 
was 124, being an increase of eighteen upon the returns 
for the preceding year. Ten occurred in the metropolis ; 
one in the city of London. Of burglary there were 
3,121 cases, being an increase of 330, or 11°8 per cent. on 
the number for 1861. Of these 41:5 are reported from 
the boroughs. In the Metropolis, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, there has been a vast increase of this class of 
offences beyond the returns for 1861. The total number 
of offences against property, with violence, was 5,746 ; 
of malicious offences against property, 563 ; and of other 
offences against property, without violence, 44,380. 
There has been a progressive increase during the last 
three years in the proportion of the crimes successfully 

rosecuted to the number committed, this proportion 
chee usually about 34 per cent, 

In the number of offences against the game laws there 
was an increase of 1,618, or 19°O per cent. Our justices 
appear resolved to ve down this description of offences. 

hey cannot, we think, be suspected of any tendencies 
to let our numerous game statutes become obsolete. 
The total number of persons proceeded against during 
the twelvemonth was 409,008, being an increase of 
16,337 upon the returns for the preceding year. In 
no year since 1857 has the number of convictions been 
equal to that for 1862 ; andia no year since 1842, except 
in 1848 and 1849, did the number of commitments 
nearly equal that in 1862. The prospects of the 
crimal lawyer, therefore, appear to be somewhat superior 
to those of his Westminster Hall brethren, for in 1862 
there was a slight decrease in the civil returns as compared 
with those for 1861. 

There were sixty-nine appeals from the decisions of 
justices to the quarter sessions—thirty-seven of these 
were confirmed; in thirty-two they were quashed. 
Under the statutes 20 & 21 Vict. c. 43, there were fifty- 
eight cases stated for the opinion of the superior courts 

Westminster ; forty were submitted to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench ; twelve to the Court of Common Pleas, 
of which seven were affirmed and five reversed ; and six 
to the Court of E uer, of which three were affirmed 


and three reversed. ¢ are not informed of the result 





of the cases sent to the Court of Queen’s Bench. We 
may observe, in t of “the great unpaid” body of 
our magistrates, that the proportion of reversals to 
decisions is greater than is usually the case, which, ac- 
cording to the previous judicial statistics, has been about 
one-third. 

To whatever cause owing, there appears to have been 
for the last three years a progressively decreasing pro- 
portion of those discharged at once by the magis- 
trates; and there has been also d the same 
period a ac acegid decreasing proportion of the 
number found not guilty on trial. If the latter part of 
the foregoing statement only was based on fact, we 
should attribute this increased efficacy of the executive 
to additional attention on their part to a matter the im- 
portance of which has been frequently discussed in this 
gg the suitable remuneration of witnesses. 

his would be a gratifying conclusion from the facts 
we have stated. But when we find that preliminary 
investigations have during the period specified been con- 
ducted more rigidly than previously, so that a greater 
number of accused is committed for trial, the explana- 
tion we have stated is not satisfactory, and we are con- 
sequently disposed to attribute both the phenomena 
mentioned to an increasing zeal on the part of magis- 
trates and juries, rather than to any improvement in 
our machinery for administering justice. 

A distinguished foreigner once expressed admira- 
tion for the respect which the English paid their 
Legislature, inasmuch as during its sessions but 
few crimes are committed in England. He should 
have used the phrase “recorded by the press,” in- 
stead of “ committed.” His opinion was founded upon 
the fact that the reports of the oy > of Parliament 
exclude from our public journals those accounts of 
criminal offences which, during the periods of proroga- 
tion, fill the columns of newspapers. Form is often 
mistaken for substance. Were the intelligent foreigner 
referred to now to learn that the number of capital 
sentences in 1862 has been little more than half of the 
average for the ten preceding years, he would be tempted 
to consider that we had made a rapid progress during 
the year mentioned in civilization and practical Chris- 
tianity. This apparently important, but in’ reality in- 
significant, phenomenon is referable to the change made 
in the number of capital offences by the Criminal Con- 
solidation Statutes passed in 1861. The actual admi- 
nistration of our criminal code was even more rigorous 
in 1862 than for some years previously. This is further 
shown by the fact that there was in the year mentioned 
a great increase in the number of sentences to penal 
servitude for life, and for the long periods generally. 
The garotte panic has doubtless been the cause of this 
increased severity of the judges. 

The foregoing are the only items in the first division 

of the Judicial Statistics which we think it necessary to 
lay before our readers. A glance at the tables them- 
selves, however, will amply repay any person disposed 
to acquire a more intimate acquaintance with the 
returns. The second division of the Statistics relates 
to criminal proceedings—a division which is not very 
ogical, inasmuch as most of what is contained in the 
first division, upon which also we have just commented, 
might with strict accuracy be so Someneiet, However, 
as a certain class of philosophers divided everything 
into matter and form, we may say, “ Let us have the 
matter, and we will not object to the form, provided 
it is not very inconvenient.” The arra ent of the 
tables and of the report is substantially good, and ser- 
viceable for the purposes for which they are intended. 





COUNTY COURT PRACTICE. 
L 


We propose in this and one or two following articles 
to call attention to some important points of county 
court law, with a view to show the present 
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thereon, and where necessary, to point out improve- 
ments to be made therein. 


Actions For Lxcaciss, &c. 


Our readers are, of course, aware that the jurisdiction 
of the county courts extends to actions for the recovery 
of “the amount, or part of the amount, of a distributive 
share under an in , or of any legacy under a will” 
(section 65, 9 & 10 Vict. c. 95), not exceeding £50 
(13 & 14 Vict. c. 61, s. 1). 

At a first glance these provisions would seem to give 
a speedy means for the recovery of small legacies and 
distributive shares, and every practitioner knows how 
necessary such a remedy is. Failure of justice is of 
every-day occurrence in small cases involving equitable 
administration, because there is not an inferior tribunal 
for hearing them. ‘Trustees can practically set at de- 
fiance poor cestuis que trusts. It is often simple irony to 
advise a person to file a bill. Such advice often resem- 
bles nothing so much as a physician’s direction to a day 
labourer to let his daughter have change of air and 
horse-exercise. But there is no reason why a tribunal 
should not be provided for the cheap and speedy deter- 
mination of small equity cases. It is better to have 
half a loaf than none at all; it is better to have law 
that may occasionally be imperfectly administered, than 
leave the helpless entirely at the mercy of those who 
can plunder them. Such seems to us to be the principle 
that ought to lie at the root of any attempt that may 
hereafter be made to give more available relief in equity. 

But without labouring a theory, let us examine the 
portion before us of the very small ep of equitable 
urisprudence that is enforceable in the county courts. 
If this were brought to a comparatively perfect condi- 
tion, it would be some comfort to law reformers, and 
would give encouragement to a careful and prudent am- 
plification of equitable powers in minor matters. 

First, as to the court in which an action for a 
legacy, &c., may be brought. It may be brought in any 
district where the defendant dwells or carries on busi- 
ness ; or in any district where the “cause of action 
arose” (section 60, 9 & 10 Vict. c. 95). We call parti- 
cular attention to the latter branch of the alternative. 
It is well known that the words “ the cause,” mean “ the 
whole cause of action ;” and accordingly, every part. of 
the cause of action must arise in thc district where the 
action is brought, if that district be other than the one 
in which the defendant dwells or carries on business. 
Now, it has been decided that where an action is brought 
for a legacy or distributive share under intestacy, 
the grant of probate or of letters of administration is 
part of the cause of action; and therefore the grant 
must have been made in the district where the action is 
brought, if the action be not brought where the defen- 
dant dwells, &c. (Fuller v. Mackay, 22 L. J. N. 8. Q. B. 
415). It follows from this case, as a practical result, 
that such an action as we have spoken of cannot be 
brought out of the district where the defendant dwells, 
except in those districts where the registries for granting 
probate are located ; and even in these latter districts 
such anaction could not be brought unless, as it should 
seem, the will was made, and the death also took a 
there; for it seems plain that the will anddeath are 
severally much more part of the cause of action than 
the grant. It comes to this, that, except in very rare 
cases indeed, a person suing in the county court for a 
legacy, &c., must go to the district where the defendant 
dwelle and that in all such cases it will be unsafe to 
sue elsewhere. Now, this is, practically, to deprive 
suitors of their rights. What has the mere grant of 
probate to do with the substantial relations between the 
parties? Surely nothing. The Legislature intended to 
prevent plaintiffs from worrying ndants by taking 
them to remote parts of the kingdom but thought that 
pon & matter was ime " Sok the KS 

e parties respecting t irly determined. 
Accordingly, an action may be brought where the cause 








of action arose. Now, a will is surely the only 
cause of action for the recovery of a legacy 
bounty of the testator being its source. So in an 
for a share of an intestacy, the property of th 
ceased is that out of which a claim thereto arises. 

deceased in both cases is the author of the claim; 
where he dwelt or carried on business at kis decease 
would be the place where much of his personalty would 
be, and there an executor er administrator and 
those interested in the estate would occasionally 
have to go. Seeing, then, that executors and adminis- 
trators are yg sae without any reference to their 
living near the deceased, and in fact very frequently 
live at a distance, it seems unjust that they can only be 
sued where they live. They ay | get another pro- 
tection in their not uncommon fraud in small matters, 
The place where the deceased dwelt or carried on busi- 
ness at the time of his decease is the place where, we 
think, that executors and administrators ought to be 
suable—to the present rule being preserved, whereby 
they may be sued in those districts where they them- 
selves dwell or carry on business. 

The second defect in the law on this subject is confined 
to actions for legacies. The cases have laid down, and 
probably established, the rule that an action cannot be 
maintained in the county courts for a legacy in those 
cases where & duty in the nature of a trust has to be 
performed prior to the payment of the legacy; in other 
words, that a legacy recoverable in the county courts 
must be a simple, unconditional, and independent direc- 
tion to an executor, gud executor, to i. a definite sum 
of money to the legatee (Pears v. a 6 Ex. 833 ; 
20 L. 5. N. S. Ex. 381; Philli v. Hewston, 4 
W. R. 293; see, however, obiter di to the con- 
ony by Campbell, C.J., in Fuller v. Machay, 22 lL. J. 
N.S. Q. B. 416). Practical lawyers will, of course, accept 
the ruling in the two first named cases in preference to 
the mere dictum in the latter case. And really that 
ruling amounts almost to a repeal of the object that the 
statute was intended to effect. Few are the cases in 
which the payment of a legacy is unconnected with some 
prior trust to be performed as a preliminary to the pay- 
ment. If, as in the case of Philipps v. Hewston, there is 
a direction to invest the y until the period arrives 
for its payment; or if the legacy is to be paid out of a 
fund directed to be raised. for that purpose; or if the 
legacy is to be paid by any other person than the execu- 
tor, or even by the executor in any other capacity than 
as executor; in short, if the legatee stands in the posi- 
tion of a cestui que trust as the person from w 
he claims, then he cannot maintain a county court action 
for his legacy. And then, too, it is so di t to deter- 
mine whether the relationship of trustee and cestui a= 
trust exists. All cases of legacy involve more or less t 
notion of a trust; and it is often very difficult to draw a 
definite line and say,—here the simple duties of a mere 
executor end, and here those of a trustee begin. The office 
of executor in almost all cases blends with the duties of 
trustee; and that office and these duties are ly 
discharged by one person. It consequently comes to 
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this, that an action in the county court for a can, 
in most cases, only be advised as.an iment, the issue 
of which is quite likely to turn out di Pang the 
suitor. Surely, a remedy might be found this, 


by declaring that the jurisdiction of the county courts 
in actions for legacies shall extend to all legacies within 
the limited amount, albeit the relation of cestui que trust 
and trustee may exist between the plaintiff and defen- 


dant. 

A third defect in the law before us is the interference 
of the Court of Chancery to restrain 1 from bring- 
ing actions. Of course, if there has been a suit 

to administer an estate, legatees and others 


ought to be restrained from commencing county 
court action; and this was done in iffe  ¥. 
Winch, 22 L. J. N. S. Ch. 915. But the Court 
of Chancery does more ‘than this, Commence an 
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action for a small legacy, or a share under an intes- 
tacy, and you run the risk of an administration suit 
being commenced, and thereupon your action will be 
undoubtedly stayed, and in most cases your remedy 
will be practically taken away. But even this might 
be tolerated, because up to the hearing the costs would 
not be very great. But this is not the worst of the evil, 
you may go to hearing, you may get judgment, 
and you may issue éxecution, and even then, when 
the bailiff is actually in possession, the defen- 
dant may file a bill and obtain an injunction to 
restrain further proceedings, and thus at the eleventh 
hour you may be deprived of the fruit of your exer- 
tions. This, to our own knowledge, has actually oc- 
curred within the last few months, in a matter which is 
now going through the chambers of one of the Vice- 
Chancellors. A strenuous effort was made to dissolve the 
injunction, but to no purpose. The defendant was not 
even put under terms to pay the costs of the action in 
the county court ; and after spending about £15 in that 
action, and incurring considerable costs in reference to 
the chancery proceedings, the unhappy legatee simply 
got made a defendant in a chancery suit as the result 
of his plaint in the county court to recover a legacy of 
£50. We may add that the estate brought into court is 
£100 4s. 8d., a sum scarcely sufficient to cover the costs 
already incurred. Surely the equities arising out of 
small estates can, for the purpose of an action for a 
legacy, be settled by a county court judge; and at any 
rate it seems absurd to give the right of action for a 
legacy which may be pursued down to actual possession 
under an execution, and then for the whole proceedings 
to be upset by a costly and oftentimes ruinous suit in 
chancery. ‘ 

We trust the foregoing remarks may have some 
effect in producing a change for the better; and 
meanwhile they will possibly have the immediate prac- 
tical nse of causing our readers to pause before com- 
mencing a county court action for a share under an 
intestacy, and still further to pause before commencing 
such an action for a legacy. 


LEGAL COLLEGES IN ENGLAND.* 
Leea Ixstrocrion 1n THE INvs OF Covrr. 
(Continued from p. 873.) 

The lecturer for legal science in general and civil law 
announces, with great pomposity, for the first division of the 
year of study from 1862 to 1863, the following programme of 
six entire lectures :— 

First lecture —The gradnal development of law, elucidated 
from the history of the Roman and English systems of law. 

Second lecture.—The influence of the Roman law on the 
best of the modern Jegal systems, namely, that of England and 
its cvlonies. 

Third lectare.—The Roman and French codes, their sources 
and elaboration. 

Fourth lecture—Legsl science: Its province and connection 
with ethics. 

Fifth lecture.—The doctrine of status. 

Sixth lectare.—The doctrine of domicilo, 

This may certainly be called taking a good mouthful. The 
spirit of enterprise in this man borders on the fabulous! How 
many of our genuine German professors would, doubtless, like 
to ask him, “ Where hast thon, O enviable colleague, got 
thy seven-league boots?” Such as they would, indeed, make of 
every one of the above-named subjects public lectures weekly 
for two hours during a whole six months, and in all probability 
not have gone half through it by the end of that time. A 
suggestion to wind it up in a single hour would be rejected with 
contempt, as against professorial honour. 

This gives us a tolerable representation of the import- 
ance attached to theoretical instruction in the Inns of 
Court. And a few of these winged lectures are all that the 
gest ae of English ue have -4 benefit of ! a 

must not that thing is altogether new, an 
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sity. In time they cannot fail to be convinced of the great 
utility of a system of instruction by juridical lectures, and to 
make better proyision for it. At present we cannot look upon 
it as much more than a plaything. What, therefore, the stu. 
dent takes with him of theoretical knowledge into his practical 
calling, he acquires partly from attendance on the classes— 
chiefly, however, from the study of books and private instruc, 
tion. It must, indeed, not be overlooked, that by far the principal 
part of the higher education of a young man in England, in 
all professions, and therefore in the law, is attained in ano 
way. In the universities there are public Joctures, as with us. 
This teaching in mass, if I may so express myself, is, however, 
little valued even there, The really productive instruction lies 
in the hands of the so-called private tutors—that is, of men 
who impart private instruction to 4 small circle, 

The student calls such a man, who stands about midway 
between a professor and a crammer, a coach; perhaps because 
he is the hereditary vehicle by which it is customary to drive 
through the door of examination to academical honours and 
degrees. A corresponding method has been practised by in- 
tended jurists from the oldest times. Only here there is no 
professional coach who makes a calling of this mode of instruc- 
tion, The tutor is, instead, a practising lawyer. During the 
three years in which the young man attends tlie lectures of his 
institution and the inevituble meals, he endeavours to become 
assistant to a skilful advocate, He is daily present at the 
office of the latter during the hours of business, and is first 
employed in copying documents and occasional lawsuit papers. 
After a time something is entrusted to him to work out, and 
his opinion heard npon the cases entered into. If several 
young men are with the same advocate, he institates confer- 
ences in which they bring forward their view of a case, 
speak for and against it, and in conclusion hear from the 
mouth cf the patron the oracle of truth. Thus the young jurist 
receives from the beginning his initiation into the practical 
business of his calling, which with us, after his time at the 
University is over, is ensured in the tribunals, When he has 
proceeded far enough to be called to the Bar, his practical 
knowledge usually far exceeds the theoretical, After a three 
years’ apprenticeship he is in a position to conduct a lawsuit 
himself in regular order so far as a barrister has to do it, 
whereas with us a man who had finished his studies, would 
hardly know what to do with the papers. The stress of the 
period of instruction is laid on a different spot in England and 
in our country, This system, indeed, presupposes that the 
individual required so little theoretical instruction in his pro- 
fession, that the greater part of his time is left free for prac- 
tical business. 

Corresponding to the common lectures and annexed to them 
are the examinations introduced by the Inns of Court, and, as 
we remember, to undergo this or frequent the others, is the 
alternative for a call into the profession. ‘Three times a-year, 
at the beginning of the three divisions of the student's year, 
examinations are held regularly, The office of holding them 
is entrusted to a commission of seven examiners, to which be- 
long the five lecturers and two members of the counsel of instruc- 
tion, Every student, without regard to the time he has studied, 
and his possible rejection on a former occasion, may announce 
himself. The whole ceremony occupies three days, and is of a 
twofold nature. ‘The candidates are shut in and receive printed 

uestions from the several departments to answer in writing, 
Then one after the other is taken aside and yuestioned vivd 
voce. That the questioning would not be very strictly per- 
formed might be expected from the style and manner in which 
the lectures are conducted. It is not required that the student 
should be conversant with the whole range of legal science; 
only an acquaintance with detached subjects is demanded, 
which change, but are known sufficiently long before for the 
candidate to prepare himself accordingly. Months before the 
appointed time a programme is published; in this each exa- 
miner names the special subjects with which he expects his 
candidates to be equipped. He also in a short bibliography 
directs them to the sources from which the necessary knowledge 
may most surely be extracted, 

The exatnination is, however, not the same for all. One 
may either keep simply in view the call to the bar, and make 
no attempt at further distinction, or he may enter into contens 
tion for such. The student decides for himself beforehand 
whether he will speculate on distinction or not. In the latter 
ease he is more lightly let off; even the number of departments 
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per annum for three years to him who passes the best examina- 
tion, The three next best candidates receive honourable 
mention, 

From the description given it must be evident to a German 
critic that special juridical instruction in England is very 
faulty. Our legal faculties give us in this respect a great ad- 
vantage, the value of which cannot be too highly estimated. 
The want of English jurists who know something of the foreign 
system of instruction must be at once admitted. One reason, 
often alleged in favour of making shift for some time longer 
with the present deficient arrangements, is, that the old system 
has produced many skiiful and great jurists. But certainly 
the merit of the few prominent lawyers whom England has 

, lies not in the instruction which they enjoyed, bat 
solely and entirely in their own efforts and gifts. Moreover, 
the best English theorists are far behind the German, and the 
praatiess English lawyer effects much more with his sound 

uman understanding than with the acuteness of juridical de- 
duction, The trao ground upon which the state has hitherto 
avoided meddling in these matters is an overstrained idea of 
forbearance. With us on the continent the state is led by the 
vice of eovetousness which impels it to attract all relations 
within its sphere of rule, In England it is the opposite virtue 
whieh sometimes holds it far from relations in which its inter- 
vention might be of service. It often declines interference in 
matters which have not previously been subject to it, so long as 
no crying and intolerable evils require the interposition of the 
commonwealth. 

Meanwhile, the subject of a reform, or rather, of a primary 
organisation of juridical instruction, has recently attracted the 
attention of the Government, arid one attempt at least can be 
announced. In the year 1854 a parliamentary committee of 
ten members was appointed for the purpose of inquiring into 
the arrangements of the existing Inns of Court, their means and 
wants, and of making an outline of a‘general system of legal 
instruction. For a whole year and a quarter has this commis- 
sion sat, heard, advised, and written. At last, as the fruit of 
their exertions they have bequeathed to posterity a blue book 
of not less than 809 great folio pages. The depth and 
breadth of the subject as drawn out in this publica- 
tion, must drive even a German jurist into mute astonish- 
ment, who hears of it from the document-hills of the Reichs- 
hammergericht, and has occasionally to turn over the 
leaves of the forty books of Staat or Gluck’s endless commen- 
taries on the Pandects. As printed information was very 
deficient, a portion of officials belonging to the Inns of Court 
and many other persons versed in the matter were summoned 
and heard by the committee. This transaction is faithfully 
immortalized, word for word, in the form of a declaration of 
witnesses taken by question and answer. Even the opinions of 
German and foreign men of learning upon the foreign arrange- 
ments are noted down there. In their report, the commis- 
sioners unfold in an edifying manner, amongst other things, the 
conception of a hearer of law, what is meant by a Prus- 
sian @usenltator, as well as a referendarius and assessor, &c. 
The conelading proposition is to be found by the amalgama- 
tion of the four Inns of Court, hitherto independent of each 
other, into a central institution for legal instruction. But the 
matter has not grown beyond this proposition, The need of a 
reform, although felt, was not sufficiently pressing to drive Par- 
liament to such an effort as the regulation of the matter by a 
law. Yet the plan may be taken up again later and then 


carried ont. 
(To be continued.) 





REAL PROPERTY LAW. 


ALTERING ANCIENT LIGHTS. 
Cotching v. Basset, M. R., 11 W. R. 197. 
Next in importance to the title to the land itself is the 
right to lights for the buildings on it, especially in towns. 
Ancient lights, as they were called when presoription was 
reckoned from the time of Richard I, have 
now, by the 2& 8 Will. 4, o. 71, more 


rte wee De Sovelanes wner wner claiming 
the light, In Zutchineon v. Copestabo, 9 0. BN. 8 968, 
ta Repeat erase nas re-building his house, made 
some of his larger than before, so that in part 





they occupied old, and in part new window-space, and 
that the light to the new space could not be obstructed 
without obstructing the light to the old. The servient 
owner built his house to a height which caused such ob- 
struction, Crompton, J., in giving judgment against the 
dominant owner, was of opinion that where he had made 
such confusion between new and old lights, he had no 
action for the obstruction; but Blackburn, Channell, and 
Bramwell, JJ., concurring in the judgment, confined 
themselyes to the ground that no one of the existing 
windows substantially corresponded with, or occupied the 
same space as the ancient window. In another case, 
where the dominant owner had made an alteration of a 
like character to that in Hutchinson v. Copestake, but be- 
fore action brought by him for obstruction, restored the 
altered windows to their original state, it was held by 
Erle, C.J., and Williams, J., that the action would lie, as 
the justification for the obstruction had ceased. But the 
other judges of the court were of a different opinion, 
Byles, J., on the ground that the servient owner had been 
led by the dominant to believe that he intended to eon- 
tinue his lights in their altered state, and in that belief 
had raised the obstruction; Keating, J., on the ground 
that non-user, indicative of abandonment or mis-user, 
prejudicial to the servient owner, remits him to his former 
territorial rights, Jones v. Tapling, 10 W..R. 441, 

While such is the position at law of the dominant 
owner who alters his old lights, he may, in equity, under 
circumstances of great practical importance, from the pro- 
bability of or opportunity for their occurrence, obtain 
protection for the alteration. Hence the principal case is 
of much value to the practitioner. For the circumstances 
at length we refer to the report. It is sufficient here to 
state that, before the alteration was commenced, the do- 
minant owner’s surveyor proposed to the surveyors of the 
servient owner, a plan for the alteration, which being ob- 
jected to, the surveyor submitted and explained another 
plan, and the alterations were carried out in accordance with 
that plan, and under the inspection of the other surveyors. 
Afterwards the dominant owner received from the servient 
notice that the latter intended to raise a party wall in a 
certain manner, which, it was admitted, would cause az 
obstruction of the dominant owner’s ancient and existing 
lights, He applied for an injunction. I¢ was contended 
that by an agreement between the parties relating toa 
tenancy, the defendant had reserved his right to raise the 
wall, but the Master of the Rolls held that, under the cir. 
cumstances, if the defendant intended to assert such a 
right, he ought to have expressed his intention so clearly 


235, “That this Court will not permit a man knowingly, 
though but passively, to encourage another to lay out 


words of encouragement.” 
Custopy or TrtLe DEEDS. 
Allwood v. Heywood, Ex., 11 W. R. 291. 

The good time promised by the Lerd Chancellor has 
not yet practically come, when title is to be exhibited by 
a land certificate from the Registry Office. An insignifi- 
cant fraction only of the land has weakened its depen- 
pre le ee hanna en Br fee Re roe “va 
right of mortgage by a deposit of deeds. 
pets Canene var eee custody of the 
title deeds will lose its present importance for the defence 


of the freehold, for convenient evidence in making and 
verifying abstracts, and for raising money. There are 
two principal occasions on which a dispute for the custody 
of title deeds arises, one where for the purpose of sale a 
property has been divided into lots, and the conditions of 
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instrument, took the title deeds, and upon a conveyance 
by him of the land delivered them to the grantee, who 
claimed to hold them against the tenant for life. To an 
action of detinue by the tenant for life, the grantee 
pleaded these facts, and that by virtue of them the 
grantor “had a property, and a right and title in and to 
the said several deeds in the declaration mentioned, and 
to the possession of the same respectively ;” and that 
the grantee claiming under him had a property, &c.—using 
the same language. 

There was no grant of the deeds: but in dealing with the 
freehold interest that circumstance was immaterial; for, 
if the grantor were entitled as remainderman to the deeds, 
they would pass by his conveyance, and if he were not, 
he could not pass them. » Indeed, our readers are aware 
that, except in certain cases, where the grantor would 
have a right to the deeds against the grantee, as on a mort- 
gage for a term, the old words “together with all deeds, 
&e.” are usually omitted by modern conveyancers. The 
plaintiff, the tenant for life, put in a demurrer to the 
plea. As a general rule, the owner of the first estate of 
freehold is entitled to the custody of the deeds, subject to 
the obligation to produce them for the benefit of prior 
termors. The owner of a vested remainder immediately 
expectant upon the estate of freehold may see the deeds 
and may provide for their safe custody. But there is this 
restriction, that the remainderman if he be the son of 
the tenant for life, must show that he has some proper 
purpose in view. Where there is actual danger to the 
deeds, in the tenant for life’s custody, any remainderman 
may take measures for their security. But suppose that, 
as in the present case, the circumstances are such as to 
enable the remainderman actually to possess himself of 
the deeds, can he be deprived of them? Among tenants 
im COmmon, joint tenants, and co-parceners, the one 
who first obtains possession of the title deeds may keep 
them, but may be compelled to produce them to his 
co-Owners and to persons claiming underthem. The like 
Tule of possession applies between owners of different parcels 
held under one title: Vin. Abr. Faits (Z), pl. 15. This 
doctrine is an application of the principle deducible from 
Buckhurst’s Case, 1 Rep. 1, that he who has occasion to 
use a deed is entitled to the legal custody of it. The pre- 
cedents at all applicable to the present case were not 
numerous. In Yea v. Field, 2 T. R. 708, a case of trover, 
the circumstances under which the defendant obtained 
possession of the deeds were peculiar. He bought and 
took a conveyannce of land held under the same title as 
certain mortgaged land, the deeds being in the mortgagee’s 
possession, and afterwards, having taken a transfer of 
the mortgage, accompanied with the deeds, again trans- 
ferred the mortgage to the plaintiff without any delivery 
or grant of the deeds. Lord Kenyon, CJ., held that al- 
though at the time of the purchase the defendant had no 
right to the possession of the deeds, yet, since that time, 
they had by accident come into his possession, and the 
plaintiff could not recover them. To entitle him to re- 
cover he should have a better right to the deeds than the 
defendant. Upon the principle of Buckhurst’s Case it 
was also decided in the Common Pleas, in detinue 
(Foster v. Crabb, 12 ©. B. 186), that the grantee 
of an annuity out of land could not recover the deed 
from a bailee of the trustees of a life estate, granted 
in the land by the same instrument to secure the an- 
nuity. The pleadings left the circumstances before the 
Court in the shape that, after the execution of the deed, 


it, no matter how, and, before the detention and the com- 
mencement of the suit, delivered it to the defendant. 
The Court said, that the interest which each had in the 
deed, and the occasion which each might have to use it, 
gave to each the title to have it. The first possessor 
could hold it against the other, but the other also if he had 
interest in it, and might have occasion to use it, 
and got it from first , could hold it. For 


F 





the possessor, 
or force which might be used to get possession, 


either party would perhaps have a remedy against the 
other; but the title to the deed was “ ambulatory ” be- 
tween those who might have an interest in and might have 
occasion to use it, and each was entitled to keep the deed 
from the other so long as he actually retained it in his 
custody and control. 

This state of the law was not satisfactory. An ambu- 
latory right of possession seems more suited to a bar- 
barous condition of society, than to a community with a 
scientific system of jurisprudence, To say nothing of 
fraud or force, such a shifting title exposes ownership to 
all the mere chances of circumstance. Thus, in the 
principal case, the son obtained possession of the title 
deeds, it may reasonably be concluded, from the accident 
that he had readier accesss to his deceased father’s muni- 
ments than the tenant for life. The Court of Exchequer, 
we are happy to say, did not make the same judicial 
recognition of accident in giving title as had previously 
been made in the cases above referred to. Pollock, CB., 
decided that the judgment must be for the plaintiff; 
giving as his reason, that it is most convenient that the 
tenant for life of the legal estate should have the custody 
of the title deeds of the estate. The other judges con- 
curred. 





BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 
(Before Mr. Commissioner GOULBURN.) 


Oct. 2.—Jn re F. A. Farrar.—The bankrupt was a solicitor 
carrying on business at 25, Cannon-street, West. 

Mr. Sargood, who opposed, said that the bankrapt had not 
filed any accounts. He asked that the meeting should be ad- 
journed at his expense. 

The CommissioNer.—The question of expense may be de- 
termined when the accounts are filed. 

Mr. Sargood then applied that the bankrupt should furnish, 
in addition to the ordinary statement, a cash account, and an 
account showing the disposal of certain title deeds. 

The ComMIssIoNER.—Very well; the application is a reason- 
able one, 

Adjourned accordingly. 

In re Richard Anstwick Westhrook.-The bankrupt 
was a solicitor, of 24, Marsham-street, Westminster, and this 
was a meeting for examination and discharge. The creditors 
unsecured are stated at £675; ditto holding security, £700, 
against debtors good £138. 

There was no opposition to the discharge, but in conse- 
quence of an amendment being required in the accounts a short 
adjournment was taken. 


Oct. 5.—In re G. R. Corner.— This was an examination 
meeting under the failure of Mr. G. R. Corner, solicitor, of 
Tooley-street, Southwark. 

Mr. Hawhins, for the assignees, said that although the banke 
ruptcy occurred several months since, no accounts had yet been 
filed; and to-day the bankrupt did not appear. 

Mr. Fitch having tated his inability to acconnt for the bank- 
rupt’s absence, 

His Honour adjourned the further hearing sine die, and 
disallowed protection. 

—— Inre Thomas Johnson.—The bankrupt was a solicitor 
of 2, Great Marlborough-street. On the 19th of August he ap- 
plied for his release from custody, which was refused by Mr. 
Commissioner Fane. The application was now renewed, 

His Honour, having referred to the order made by Mr. Fane, 
said he would not interfere without the consent of his brother 
commissioner, 

The bankrupt remains in custody, 


Oct. 8.— Re E. C. Seaman.— The bankrupt, Edward 
Cleveland Seaman, a solicitor, formerly of Guidebridge, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, of Manchester, and of 4, Kingston-Russell-place, 
Oakley-square, came up for examination and discharge. The 
unsecured debts are stated at £257; against assets-—debtors’ 

ood £270; doubtful £69; bad £211; leavin @ surplus on 
Cpeper) of £12. The bankrupt states his difficulties to have 

in consequence of the insufficiency of his income, his 
being suddenly called upon to pay old liabilities, and also in 
consequence of bad debts. The bankrupt returns amongst his 
debtors, Mr. J. ,H. Delafield, of Newport, Monmou re, 
theatrical manager, for costs in a suit instituted against Mr, 
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D. Boucicault. It was stated that the bankrupt has already 
been twice insolvent. 

In answer to a question from the Commissioner the bankrupt 
said he did not think he could get anything out of the debts 
due to him, 

The ComMISsIoNER said,—The bankrupt may pass his exa- 
mination, but the question of discharge must stand over in 
por that the official assignee may inquire in reference to these 
debts. 








COURTS, 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 
(Before the Assistant-J UDG.) 

Oct. 6.—Mr. Sleigh, instructed by Messrs. Shaen & Roscoe, 
appeared for the Associate Institution for Improving and En- 
forcing the Laws for the Protection of Women, in the prosecu- 
tion of a person named Thomas Joseph George, who had been 
described as a solicitor, and had been committed by the magis- 
trate at Bow-street for indecently assaulting a woman, applied 
that the recognizances of the witnesses might be enlarged till 
the next session, in q of the non-attendance of the 
prosecutrix before the grand jury. He also applied for a war- 
rant for the apprehension of the prosecutrix. It was stated 
that repeated offers of money had been made to the prosecu- 
trix and her sister, and that on last Saturday they were 
offered £80 to withdraw from the prosecution. 

The AssisTant-JUDGE ordered the recognizances to be en- 
—_ until next session, but declined to make any other 
order. 


Oct. ¢7.—The case was again mentioned to the Court this 
morning, 

Mr. Ribton appeared for the defendant, and read an affida- 
vit made by him in which he stated he had not caused any 
money to be offered to the prosecutrix or her sister to induce 
them not to proceed in the matter. He (the learned counsel), 
however, could not resist the application to enlarge the recog- 
nizances until next sessions. 

Mr. Sleigh renewed his application that a warrant should be 
issued for the apprehension of the prosecutrix. 

The AssIsTANT-JUDGE said, he thought it would be better 
not then to make an order for the warrant to be issued, and 
ordered the matter to stand over until next sessions. 


es 


WORSHIP STREET. 

Oct. 5.—Mr. Robert Steggall, of the firm of Whippy and 
Steggall, North Audley-street, was charged before Mr. Leigh 
with refusing to pay a cabman his proper fare. 

Mr. Low, solicitor, of Wimpole-street, attended for the de- 
fendant. 

James Tickner, driver of cab 400 C, stated that on the 19th 
ult. he was called off the rank at Notting-hill to take up two 
ladies at St. Petersburgh-place, Bayswater, whom he drove by 
their direction to the defendant’s house in North Audley-street. 
There one of the ladies got out, and the defendant got in, and 
accompanied the other lady to the Great Eastern Railway 
terminus in Bishopsgate. The defendant then gave him 3s., 
but the distance was as nearly as possible five miles and 1,500 
yards, there were two packages on the roof, and he demanded 
sixpence more for the third passenger. ‘The defendant refused 
to pay it, and he therefore drove straight to this court and 
took out this summons against him. 

Mr. Low said the ladies were his client’s wife and her 
mother, the former of whom was dropped at her own house, 
while her husband saw the latter to the railway station, and 
he could not see that the complainant had any right on his 
side at all, as Mr. Steggall had afterwards enclosed him the die- 
puted sixpence, which he believed must have been received 
about the time the summons was taken out, and it was only a 
change of passengers. 

Mr, Leran asked the cabman if that was the case how he 
made out his charge; did he charge for the waiting at North 
Audley-street while the exchange cf passengers took place, or 
for the packages on the roof of his cab? 

The Complainant said not for either, but for the third pas- 
senger; he had carried two ladies and a gentleman, and he was 
entitled to charge for the third, as the Hackney Carriage Act 
said—‘ When more than two persons are carried by any hack- 
ney carriage one sum of sixpence is to be paid for each 
above the number of two for the whole hiring, in addi to 
the fares by distance or time for two persons.” He contended 
that the exchange of passengers made no difference; he was au- 











— to charge for the third passenger, and he had carried 
three, 

Mr. Leten said he could not see the third passenger. Su 
pose he himself hired the defendant at that fw to go to the 
Great Eastern Railway, and took a friend with him, whom at 
the end of 100 yards he exchanged for another friend, would 
the complainant charge him for a third passenger? 

Complainant said “ Yes,” undoubtedly, for every change, or 
he might be kept driving about all day, and have to carry 9 
hundred passengers, changing about ‘alternately, and yet not 
be able to charge for more than two, If that was not the 
plain meaning of the Act, the sooner its ambiguity was altered 
the better. 

Mr. Leren did not think this view of,the law was intended 
by the Legislature; but that, to be chargeable, all the passen- 
gers must be at one time together, and he must therefore dis- 
miss thé summons. 





THE REGISTRATION COURTS. 
Crry oF Lonpon. 

(Before Mr. ALFRED Hanson, Revising Barrister, at Guildhall.) 
Oct. 5.—Mr. Nokes (Nokes, Carlisle, and Francis) appeared 
for the Vity of London Conservative Registrati i af 
and Mr. Sidney Smith and Mr. George attended on be- 

In the parish of St. Olave, Silver-street, an i 


half of the Liberal interest. 

question arose as to the right of occupants of portions of model 
lodging houses to vote in respect of a separate helding. The 
name of Peter Henrette, of 4, Honeysuckle-square, was obj 

to by the Conservatives. The premises were model lodging 
houses, and the claimant occupied two rooms in them, for 
which he paid 5s, 6d. per week. The access to his rooms 
was by a common staircase, approached by a door from the 
street, which was common to all the other residents. There 
was no lock to the door, and it generally swung open. 

Mr. Sidney Smith argued at great length that the case was 
exactly similar to that of residents in the Albany or barristers 
in the Temple. The rooms were shut off from the other por~ 
tions of the premises; there was a master door leading to 
from the landing on the stairs, which Mr. Heurette alone had 
control over, and in fact the staircase leading to the different 
flats was to be looked upon as the common street, the same as 
in the case of the Temple and the Albany. If there was any 
difference, the case to his mind was stronger here, for both at 
the Temple and the Albany there was an outer gate in charge 
of a porter which shut in the whole premises, and 
which at night no one could find access without the permission 
of that official. Here there was nothing of the kind, there 
free access and egress to the premises at all times, night 
day, and the question therefore was, did the mere fact of 
outer door being on the premises take away the right of 
parties occupying the different floors of them to be placed 
the register? - 

Mr. Nokes contended that, according to the decision of 
Court of Common Pleas in Cook v. Humber, 10 W. R. 
was no discretion left to the revising barrister in the 
Tn that decision it was distinctly laid down that, in 
constitute a qualification for a house under the Act, there mi 
an independent and separate entrance or access toit from the 
or equare where it was situated. Here it was evident 
was no suchentrance. The access to the premises was 
common staircase, approached by a door common to 
lodgers in the place, and over which each of them had 
trol. The very fact of there being an outer door 
up the whole premises made it one house, and the 
only occupying a portion of it, had no qualification, 
contended that they must goaocording to the d 
v. Humber, and said he believed that if members 
of Court were to go to the Court of Common Pleas 
fication might be upset. 

The Barrister said he must hold that in the face of 
sion in the case of Cookv. Humber he could not retain the 
name of Mr. Henrette on the register. There was most unqnes- 
tionably an outer door to the premises by means of which all 
the residents had access to it, and which, according to that de- 
cision, constituted it one honse. 

. Sidney Smith said that as the decision involved the right 
of a large number of individuals to be on the a should 
ask for a case from the barrister, in order that he might carry 
it'as an appeal to the Court of Common Pleas, 

The Barrister said that he should be very happy to 
case, in order that the question might be settled. He 
therefore expunge the name on the ground of 
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in consequence of the occupancy being only part of a house, and 
taking it as a fact that the rooms occupied being part for resi- 
dence and part for business, the value of the portion occupied 
in the latter capacity was not sufficient to confer a qualification, 

The name was accordingly expunged, as were also the 
hames of several other occupiers of the same premises who were 
in exactly the same position. 

MIppLeseEx. 
(Before Mr. Epmorp Beaxes, Revising Barrister, at Hammer- 
smith.) 

Oct. 7.—Mr. H. Smith appeared for the National Conserva- 
tive Society; Mr. 7’. Alley Jones, also in the Conservative in- 
terest, and Mr. Chester, the local agent, on the same side; Mr. 
W. Albert James represented the Middlesex Reform Registra- 
tion Society. 

A similar question to that argued before Mr. C, G, Ad- 
dison at the revision for East Surrey on the Ist inst.— 
namely, the right of the shareholders of Fulham Bridge to 
the county franchise, in respect of the rent or profits arising 
from the tolls—was argued before Mr. Beales to-day. 

Mr. Smith appeared to support the Falham Bridge cases, 
He apprehended that to show that the holdersof shares in this 

idge were entitled to be plaeed on the register, he must 

ve that a share in the Fulham Bridge was a free- 
hold and of the value of 40s., and was of that value prior to 
the 3ist of July last, Half the bridge was in Surrey and half 
in Middlesex, and he did not feel that he argued the case at 
any disadvantage from the fact of its having recently been heard 
in the revision court for East Surrey. 

The bridge was constructed under the Act of 12 Geo. 1, c. 
36, which appointed certain commissioners and trustees 
to carry the Act into effect. By the Act 1 Geo. 2, c, 18, the 
commissioners were authorised to contract with other persons, 
and gave them power and authority to grant an annuity 
in fee out of the profits and revenues and incomes of 
the bridge. No annuities were, however, granted. The 
third clause authorised them to assign everything in perpet- 
uity which they possessed, and the other clauses provided 
for payment and compensation for ferries, and the convey- 
ance of the lands, rights, and privileges of the ferries to 
the commissioners and their successors. Under this Act, on 
the 19th of November, 1728, the commissioners did enter into 
@ contract with thirty persons, who were to build the bridge, 
and to subscribe the necessary funds for the purpose; and on 
the bridge being built they were to assign and convey in per- 
petuity tlie tolls and revenues arising from the ground belong- 
ing to certain horse ferries which were vested in them by virtue 
of th> Acts to which he had referred. After the construction 
of the bridge, on the 11th of November, 1729, a deed was 
executed conveying from the commissioners to the thirty per- 
sons “ being contractors and subscribers” all their interest in 
the bridge, Is recited that twosums of £31 should be paid as 
compensation to tle watermen on each side of the river for the 
loss of the foot ferries,and that £1,387 10s. should be paid for 
the horse ferry, the two sums of £31 to come out of the pro- 
fit and income of the bridge. It then recited the contract 
giving the ground and soil of the ferry to the thirty 
subscribers to the bridge, who were each to subscribe 
£1,000 each. The operative part of the deed recited the 
psyment of the £30,000, the conveyance of the bridge to 
the thirty persons, their heirs and assigns, for ever, together 
with the rents, tolls, incomes, and profits, with all such ground 
and soil adjacent and belonging to the late or present horse 
ferries and passage across the river between Fulham and Put- 
ney, “ as was, is, or shall be, vested in the said commissioners, 
and trustees, and ation, to be created in pursuance of 
the said Acts;” to hold the same for their heirs and assigns 
for ever in trust, that they should permit and suffer the sub- 
seribers, their heirs and assigns, “ to have, receive, and take the 
tolls, revenues, profits and income of the bridge or ferries now or 
hereafter to be set up, or which shall in any way arise, accrue, 
or belong to the samz,” on condition of paying the annuities to 
the watermen in compensation for the loss of the foot ferries. 
He submitted that trom the documentary evidence that had 
been produced before the Court, it could arrive at no other con- 
clusion than that the claimants had a freehold interest. 

Mr. James, who the claims, said that the question 


was, did the share) take a freehold interest in lands or 
texements within the county of Mi ? 

Mr. Beales did not think it necessary to show an interest in 
land if the claimants showed possession of an interest in a free- 
hold tenement, It must savour of the realty. 

Mr. James~~The bridge in the present case was only an 








easement across land of the corporation of London, and the 
bridge, and not the approaches, earned the toll. 

M1, Beales said, unless he saw anything to alter his opinion, 
and to render it necessary for him to give another and official 
judgment, he should say he entertained no doubt at all, after 
what he had heard, that these claimants a “ freehold 
tenement” under the Reform Act, and if sufficient value were 
shown they would be entitled to vote. 

This having been accepted as the barrister’s judgment, the 
question of value was gone into, and all those claimants having 
more than a twentieth share were retained, and those having 
less, not being possessed of a forty-shilling interest in each 
county, were struck out. 

The barrister’s decision in Middlesex is directly opposed to 
that of the revising barrister in Eqst Surrey on this point. 

East Surrey, 
(Before Mr. C. G. Appisow, Revising Barrister, at Wands- 
worth). 

Oct. 1.—Mr. Sealy appeared for the Conservatives, and Mr, 
Curtis for the Liberals. E 

In the case of the parish of Patney the Liberals objected to 
twenty-nine names which were on the register in respect of 
shares in Putney Bridge, on the ground that the shares were 
divided so as not to be of sufficient value to entitle the holder 
to vote, and that the bridge in which the shares were held was 
not freebold property. 

After some discussion on both sides, 

The Barrister said he had given the matter a great 
deal of attention, and after examining many cases had come 
to the conclusion that the tolls must come out of real 
property. The point which then arose was whether. the 
bridge was to be considered real property or a chattel placed 
upon the land. The question was, where the money was 
earned and not where it was received, as was decided in the 
case of “ King v. Barnes,” which was for rating; and it 
was manifest that in this case the tolls issued ont of the bri 
itself. ‘Thus as the bridge earned the money, and not the toll- 
houses, another question arose, whether it was reul property, 
or merely a chattel. He then cited several cases wherein it 
was decided that a stracture of the nature of that in question, 
erected upon the property of another person, was not real pro- 
perty; and proceeded to state that in the case of @ mooring 
pile being driven into the bed of a river, the owner of the soil 
was not the owner of the pile, and he could not remove it, as 
it was an easement, nor could the owner of the pile claim the 
ground which it occupied. He bélieved the bridge, like a pile, 
to be nothing more than an easement, and the pvint to de- 
cide was, whether the company owned the soil. He was of 
opinion that the superstructure was not real property. 
After careful consideration he had come to the conclusion 
that any bridge, whether built of wood or stone, placed 
in the bed of the river, was merely an easement upon the 
land. The toll-houses were undoubtedly built upon the land 
of the company; but the money was earned by the bridge and 
not by them. It was clear from fhe documents which had been 
laid before him that on the site of the bridge there originally ex- 
isted a horse ferry, which paid a toll for right of way across the 
river. If the bed of the river belonged to the shareholders un - 
doubtedly the bridge would be real property; but no evidence 
being forthcoming to prove that fact, he must consider it as 
merely an easement. If the bridge were real property it must 
be taken in its entirety to entitle the shareholders to a vote; 
and then as it stood neither wholly in the county of Surrey 
or Middlesex he thought that they could not claim the vote. 

A case was then taken and the names of all those propfi- 
etors who held only 24th and 20th parts of shares were struck 
ont of the register. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rigur To Timber. 

A. is the owner of a large farm adjoining a farm the pro- 
perty of B. In the contro of the fence between the two 
farms are many valuable trees growing, ‘The fence is kept by 
the tenants of both A. and B. by custom. 

Will any of your readers oblige me with an opinion (citing 
authority) as to who is the owner of the timber growing as 
rare ia my 

st, 6. 


‘, wREee ExaminaTION—Book-KBEPING. 
reply to F. W. P., in your last number, to say that 
ous of the thet theerstiedl works. on haa 
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that I place in the hands of my pupils with confidence, 
was written by J. Preston Cory, Barrister-at-law, and was 
wan some years ago by Pickering, of Fiesty. 

ct 5. wd. 





But oF Excuanae. 

A. is drawer of a bill of exchange for £70 at four months; 
B. is the acceptor. On the bill becoming due, A. writes to B., 
enclosing two bills for acceptance at four months’ date, by 
which he says he will renew the first bill. B. accepts such 
bills and returns same to A., and requests an acknowledgment 
of the receipt. A. does not answer the letter. A month after- 
wards B. is sued on the first bill by ©. to whom A. has in- 
dorsed the bill by a blank indorsement. Is B. liable to 
pg or payment at suit of the indorsee ? C. H. H. 

ct. 6th. 





Justices’ NoraNpDA. 


Your correspondent ‘‘J. T, S.,”’ in your last number 
takes gréat exception to the price of ‘‘ Justices’ Notanda,” 
but he seems to have overlooked seyeral considerations 
in his comparison of it and “ Notanda” with the Law 
Journal Digest of 683 es. First he has overlooked 
the fact that the Law Journal Digest if printed in the 
same type as “ Notanda,” would be contained in less than 
200 pages instead of 683. Secondly, he has taken no account 
of the enormous mental labour bestowed on the “ Notanda,” 
of which “ Justices’ Notanda” is but a selection. Iam free 
to admit that the price of single copies of “ Justices’ Notanda” 
does at first sight appear large, but it is to be borne in mind 
that it is published for a limited body of non-professional men, 
and I cannot believe that an annual digest containing all the 
information bearing upon the duties of those for whom the 
“ Justices’ Notanda” is intended, and arranged in the pecu- 
liarly convenient form of that publication, can be esteemed 
extravagant at the price of 5s. per annum, or, when six copies 
are taken, at 33. 6d. per annum. It is also to be borne in 
mind that the sale of a portion of “ Notanda,” in the separate 
form of “ Justices’ Notanda,” must diminish the sale of 
“ Notanda,” which I take to be a good commercial reason 
why “ Justices’ Notanda” cannot be sold at a price relatively 
as cheap as “ Notanda,” which latter, I venture to say,is the 
cheapest as well as the most approved form of digest that has 
ever been published. I hope these considerations will be suffi- 
cient to convince “J. T, S.,” and your numerous readers, that 
“J. T. S.” was not justified in saying that he had been “de- 
ceived” in the price of “ Justices’ Notanda.” 

13, ata Liacolns’-inn, T. F. A. Day. 

t 7, 





APPOINTMENTS, 


Mr.’ F, Macyavanten, Assistant Commissioner of Chin- 
warra, has been appointed to act as judge of the Small Cause 
Court'at Jabbulpore, 

Mr. Neisox Hancock, LL.D., of the Irish Bar, and Mr. 
H, R. Vaughan Johnson, one of the conveyancing counsel to 
the Court of Chancery, have been appointed secretaries to 
the commission to inquire into the coustitution, &e,, of the 
Court of Admiralty in Ireland. On Saturday, the 3rd inst, 
the commissioners held their first. meeting at No, 6, Adelphi- 
terrace. ~ Present-—~ Mr, Justive Fitzgerald; the Advocate- 
General for England; the Advocate-General for Ireland; the 
Attorney-General for Ireland, M.P.; Mr. Robert Bayly Follett; 
Mr, Henry Cadogan Rothery; and Mr. John Hazlett. Mr. 
W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D., and Mr, H.R. Vaughan Johnson, 
the secretaries, were algo present. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, giving 
ana erenting the office of one of the Barons of her 3 

tt of Exchequer, to Gillery Pigott, Serjeant-at-law. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, consti- 
tuting and appointing Sir Roundell Palmer, Knight, to be her 

alesis Attorve ee in all Her Majesty's Courts of 

ord in England. 
@ Queen has been pleased to diroot letters patent to be 
passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, consti- 
tuting on appointing Robert Porrett Collier, Esq,, to be Her 
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PROVINCES. 


SonperiaNp.—At Brewster Sessions, Sunderland (for 
Sunderland Borough), an important question was 
raised as to withdrawing retail licences from wholesale 
dealers. The following correspondence had taken piace be- 
tween the magistrates and the solicitor to the Inland Revenge 
Office bearing upon the subject ;— 

* Sunderland, August 24th, 1863. 

“ Sir.—The Justices for the Borough of Sunderland, on the 
2ist inst., held their Annual Licensing Meeting, which was 
adjourned to the 18th September, and they have instructed me, 
as their clerk, to communicate with you with the view of 
taining the opinion of the Board of Inland Revenue as to: 
renewal of .cerfain licences which have been applied 
There are in the Borough of Sunderland six persons carrying 
on the trade of a wholesale spirit merchant (two of them in 
connection with retail grocery establishments) who annually 
apply for, and hitherto have each had granted to them, by the 
justices, a certificate as an ale-house keeper under the 9th Geo. 
IV., c. 61, to enable them to obtain from the Board of Inland 
Revenue a licence to sell spirits, wines, &c. in smaller quanti« 
ties than they are authorised to do under their wholesale licence. 
They do not profess to follow the business of a licensed victu- 
aller in any other way than by retailing small quantities of 
liquor over the couhter, but which liquor is not consumed on 
the premises, and have no accommodation for receiving com- 
pany or means of entertaining travellers at all. These certifi- 
cates have been renewed for several years (in one case upwards 
of thirty), and as it was knowa that in Newcastle, Durham, 
South Shields, and other places in the neighbourhood, a 
similar practice prevailed, the renewal followed, as a matter of 
course, without any objection, until within a recent period, hav- 
ing been made to the procedure, Lately, however, and more 
especially since the passing of the Act 24 & 25 Vict. c. 21, the 
justices have seen reason to entertain doubts as to the legality 
of granting alehouse certificates to persons so carrying on 
wholesale business, as section 2 of the above act seemed to be 
intended for the accommodation of spirit merchants, by en- 
abling them, on taking out an additional licence, to sell spirits 
in less quantities than they could do previously; and also that 
the 9th Geo. 4, c. 61, does not appear to apply te such class of 
persons, as they do not in any way adapt their premises to the 
accommodation of the public in carrying on the business of a 
licensed victualler. The renewal of the certificates in question” 
is deferred until the adjourned License Meeting, on the 18th 
September, and the justices would feel greatly obliged 
being favoured with an intimation of the opinion of the 
as to the course which should be adopted under the cireum- 
stances—whether the Bench can be considered as acting in 
accordance with existing law, in granting the licences 
to; or whether such liceaces should be refused. And any ob- 
servations of the Board, for the guidance of the justices, would 
be highly esteemed.—I am, sir, yours very nent 4 

oHN 


- 


FFF 


“ Joseph Timm, Esq., Solicitor, 
Inland Revenue Office.” 
“ Toland Revenue, Somerset House, 
3ist August, 1863, 

“ Sir—TI have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 24th instant, respecting the legality or propriety of the 
granting of licences by the justices, under the 9 Geo. 4, & 
to persons who do not keep, and who do not intend to 
inns or alehouses. It does not appear to me that I can = 
any better answer to your letter, than to bring to yoar 
and recommending to the consideration of the justices, the 
terms and provisions of the Act referred to, which is their sole 
authority for granting the licences in question. In the first 
place, the Act is intituled ‘ An Act to regulate the granting of 
licences to kee of inns, alehouses, and victualling houses ;" 
and the preamble recites that ‘It is expedient to reduce iato 
one act the laws relative to the licensing by justices ofthe 
peace of persons keeping, or being about to keep, inas, ale- 
houses, and victualling houses, to sell exciseabdle liquors by re- 
tail, to be drunk or consumed om the premises.’ Section 2 
directs the justices to hold anaually & special sesskon * for the 
purpose of granting licences to persoas ra a te Se 
o keep, inns, alehouses, or victualling houses, to sell 
iquors by retail, to be drunk or consumed on the premises 

n specified ? and 
seot, 57, and the schedules containing the forms of noviess and 
Hoenses, tho same terms and expressions are used. It is um 
necessary for me to say that persons whe do not keep, and who 
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do not intend to keep, an inn, alehouse, or victualling house, 
are not within the scope of this Aot of Parliament, and conse- 
quently are not entitled to a licence under it. Whether the 
justices can justify the granting of such licences under such 
circumstances as a proper performance of their duty, in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act, is a question which I would 
respectfully submit for their consideration. With regard to 
the Act 24 & 25 Vict. c. 21, s. 2, I may observe that the 
object and effect of it was to enable a wholesale spirit dealer to 
retail spirits in a quantity not less than a reputed quart bottle 
(he was previously restricted to a quantity not less than two 
gallons), not to be consumed on the premises; but the effect of 
granting the proposed licences by the justices would be to con- 
travene the intention of the legislature in that enactment, by 
abolishing the limitation of one quart, and authorising the 
wholesale dealer to retail spirits in any quantity, however small, 
and to be drunk or consumed either on or off the premises,— 
T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ J. Tram, Solicitor of Inland Revenue.” 

After hearing Mr. Young, and other gentlemen, the bench 
retired, and on their return, 

The Mayor said the magistrates, after considerable hesitation 
and doubt, had come to the decision to grant the six licences 
for another year; but next year they would reconsider the 
whole matter, and if the parties did not carry out the Act of 
Parliament, and provide that accommodation which the public 
ought to have, the licences would be discontinued. 





SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


THE METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSOCIATION. 

The following is a list of the gentlemen who attended at 
the meeting of this Association which was held at Leicester 
last week on Tuesday and Wednesday :— 

Birmingham—G. J. Johnson, Esq., Professor of Law in the 
Queen’s College, and John Rawlins, and William Morgan, 
Esqs. Brighton—R.Gramshaw, Esq. Bristol—James Livett, 
Esq. Dorking—A. Hart, Esq. Hinckley—W. Cowdell, jun., 
and J, T. Pilgrim, Esqrs. Leeds—Edwin Eddison and John 
Hope Shaw, Esqrs. Leicester—G. Toller, Esq., Mayor; W. 
Freer, Esq., President of the Leicester Law Society; S. Ber- 
ridge, Esq., Vice-president of the Leicester Law Society; James 
Bonskell, Esq., Local Secretary of the Metropolitan.and Pro- 
vincial Law Association; Alfred Paget, Thomas Ingram, S. 
Harris, G. Stevenson, C. Stretton, W. H. Macaulay, H. A. 
Owston, T. Berridge, J. Arnall, and W. N. Reeve, Esqrs. Lin- 
coln—Charles L. Hughes, Esq. Liverpool-—Thomas Avison, 
William Radcliffe, James Otley Watson, and R. A. Payne, 
Esqrs. London—W. Strickland Cookson, Esq., Lincoln’s- 
inn; W. Shaen, John Turner, J.G. Hepburn, and John An- 
derton, Esqrs. Lutterworth—T. Baxter, Esq. Maidstone, 
John Case, Esq., Manchester, Francis Marriott, Esq. St. 
Helen’s—H. Gaskell Taylor, Esq. Sunderland — Samuel 
Aleock, jun , Esq. 

Mr. Suaen, the President of the Association for the year, in 
the address which he delivered, and to which we alluded last 
week, gave an account of the origin of the Association, and a 
review of its proceedings since its previous meeting. Upon 
the question of the education of the profession he observed as 
follows:—* In the long run we shall, as a profession, take that 
standing and rank in the country to which we are justly en- 
titled; and our title in this respect depends, I am convinced, 
mainly upon the state of education to be found in our 
ranks. ‘This is a subject which has always received prominent 
attention in our Association; it recurs in all our annual 
reports, and has been discussed, I believe, at every one 
of our provincial meetings, and I know nothing upon 
which we can found so strong a claim to the support 
of the entire profession as what I believe I may call 
the undisputed fact that to our exertions are mainly owing the 
recent great improvements in the machinery employed at the 
Incorporated Society’s Hall for testing the general as well as 
the professional education of articled clerks. The possession 
of the best education does not of course necessarily imply the 
possession of a good character, and it is also true that no 
rogue is so dangerous as he who to natural acuteness has added 
2 cultivated intellect; nevertheless, instinct and common sense 
tells us, and our experience as men of the world confirms it, that 
the well-educated man is, on the whole, less likely than the 
uneducated to be « disreputable practitioner, less likely to be 
satisfied with disreputable associates, less likely to be t 
im that self-respect which is an essential element in conscien- 








tiousness, less likely, therefore, to yield to those numerous 

temptations which every practitioner must encounter, to abuse 

the confidence of clients, or to encourage unnecessary or un- 

wise litigation. In the ranks of our profession are always to 

be found men who are the trustees or confidential advisers of 
those who form the upper ranks in society—such positions ara 
open to all of us; but those only can satisfactorily fill them 
who are themselves well-educated gentlemen. -All sticcessful 

solicitors will be called on to associate with educated gentle- 
men; and to do so with ease and comfort to themselves, as well 
as with advantage to their clients, they must themselves be 

educated gentlemen. We have persistently continued to protest 
against restricting eligibility to legal offices of honour anden- 
rolment to members of the bar; but to render that protest of any 
weight, we must be able to point to a body of educated gentle- 
men ready to fill such posts with advantage to the public... It 
is surely a self-evident proposition that the members of a 
learned profession ought to be a body of learned men, and 
certainly it is not ata meeting of this Association necessary 
elaborately to argue that attorneys and solicitors ought, as 
such, to be well-educated gentlemen. Nevertheless, self-evi- 
dent as these views may appear, they do not meet with uni- 
versal acceptance, and I think there are symptoms which show 
that the Council of the Incorporated Law Society may need 
some external support in maintaining their application under 
the provisions of the new educational regulations. I see in 
the legal periodicals something said of a proposed great com- 
bination of managing clerks aud their friends to compel 
the Council to exempt all ten years’ clerks from the recently 
established preliminary examination. Any such exemption 
would, in my opinion, be most detrimental to us as a profession.” 
He also touched upon the subject of provincial examination, 
the publication of the questions put to candidates at the Law 
Institution, and the annual certificate duty. Upon the last- 
mentioned topic he urged a few of the arguments with which 
our readers are familiar; but upon the whole the tendency of 
his observations was to discourage the agitation of the ques- 
tion. He asked the meeting to express ‘‘a deliberate opinion,” 
upon the subject, saying. “if we can arrive at a really unani- 
mous determination to claim from our representatives a repeal 
of these taxes, I entertain no doubt whatever of our success 
having immediately before stated what every one in the pro- 
fession was aware of, that the certificate duty was defended by 
some members of the profession, “on the ground that they 
tended to exclude from our ranks disreputable practitioners.” 
The natural result of such an appeal was, that after some 
observations from Mr. Rawlins, of Birmingham, in favour of 
maintaining the certificate duty as a defence to respectable 
practitioners, and by Mr. Hope Shaw, who described it as 
“ essentially unjust and a hardship to young practitioners,” 
the matter was allowed to drop. Upon tlie conclusion of the 
address a vote of thanks to the Chairman was passed, and it 
was resolved that the Association should meet at Leeds next 


ear. 
r At the conclusion of the proceedings-on Wednesday, 

Mr. Warson moved and Mr. Raw ins seconded a vote of 
thanks to the Secretary. 

Mr. Rickman briefly replied, and expressed his acknow- 
ledgments to the Local Committee for their valuable assistance 
in carrying on the work of the Association. 

As our space permits from week to week, we shall 
give a summary of the more important papers which were read 
at the meeting, and of the discussions thereon. 


SOLICITORS’ BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 


On Thursday the 1st inst., the half-yearly meeting of the 
members of this association was held in the Guildhall, Leicester, 
for the purpose of receiving the report, of electing directors and 
auditors, and on other business, 

Mr, James Anperton, of London presided. 

Mr. Tuomas E1rre, the secretary, read the report dated 
October, 1863, which was as follows:— 

“The Directors of the Solicitors’ Benevolent Association, in 
placing their eleventh half-yearly statement before the general 
meeting, are happy to be enabled to report favourably of the 
Society’s progress during the past six months, 160 additional 
inembers having been enrolled—35 as life, and 125 as annual 
members, The receipts during the half year have been 
£1,200 15s. 2d, As a means, contributing materially to these 
results, as well as tending to spread a better knowledge of the 
Association and its benevolent objects arp the members of 
the — generally, the public dinner, which took place at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, in June last, under the able presidency 
of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, MP, QC., may be regarded as a satis- 
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factory instance of the benefit arising from united efforts for 
the promotion of the Society; and the directors avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to acknowledge the valuable services 
of the chairman, and of those members who so kindly and effec- 

tively co-operated with him as stewards upon that occasion, 
The directors have the pleasure to state that the result of the 
dinner has been a net gain of £700 to the funds of the Associ- 
ation. Inconformity with the resolution of the general meeting 
of October last, at Birmingham, recommending the eae 
of a portion of the Society’s available funds to the relief of the 
families of non-members, the directors have distributed a sum 
of £100 amongst eleven necessitous cases. A further sum of 
£800 has been invested, and the funded capital of the As- 
sociation now stands as follows:—In Three per Cent. Consuls, 
£4,680 10s. 8d.; in India Five per Cents., £3,026 19s, 6d., 
making a total funded capital of £7,707 10s. 2d., the annual divi- 
dends arising from which amount to thesum of £290 ,represénting 
the extent of the Society’s present annual relief fund, which 
the directors hope to see speedily increased, in order that the 
work of charity and benevolence may be carried on unimpeded. 
The usual abstract of the accounts, examined and certified by 
the auditors, is appended, which shows a balance of £141 0s. 2d. 
remaining to the Society’s credit with the Temple-bar Branch 
of the Union Bank of London, besides £15 petty cash in the 
hands of the secretary. The present aggregate number of 
members enrolled in the Society is 1,360; of whom 494 are 
life, and 865 annual. The number of life members who con- 
tribute annually to the Society has been increased to 15. In 
compliance with the rules of the Association, the directors and 
auditors, who at the approaching general meeting will have 
completed another year, retire from office, but are willing to 
continue their efforts for the promotion of the Society’s in- 
terests, The directors renew their earnest appeal to the pro- 
fession throughont England and Wales for increased exertions 
towards the support and extension of this Society. They are 
sorry to observe that there is still a large number of practi- 
tioners from whom the Association have received no aid, and 
they would suggest to those in the profession who have prospered 
in life, that there can hardly be a higher gratification, or a more 
legitimate means of contributing to their own happiness, than 
in extending their bounty for the benefit of the widows and or- 
phans of their less fortunate professional brethren. ‘The direc- 
tors cannot close their report without expressing their grateful 
acknowledgments for the following additional donations from 
the Bench and Bar:—The Right Hon. Lord Justice Turner, 
£2 2s.; Sir Fitzroy Kelly, £12 12s.; Mr. Serjeant Shee, £2 2s. ; 
Mr, Serjeant Payne (fourth donation) £5 5s.; William Field, 
Esq., £10 10s.” 

The balance sheet, which was made out from the 10th of 
April to the 7th of September, 1863, showed on the side of re- 
ceipts—To balance of last account:—Banker’s £130 6s, 3d,; 
secretary, £15; total £145 6s. 3d.; life subscriptions, £359 2s.; 
donations, £235 15s, new annual subscriptions, £129 3s,; re- 
newals, £302 8s.; half-year’s dividends on invested capital due 
5th July, 1863: on £3816 11s. consols £55 11s. 7d., on 
£3026 19s. 6d, India stock £73 9s, 4d. (£129 0s. 11d.), total 
£1155 8s. 11d., grand total £1300 15s, 2d. Payments: —By 
purchase of consols, £800; donations, £110; expenses of public 
dinner in June, £138 19s. 8d. (reduced by sale of tickets 
£100 16s, to £38 3s. 8d.); incidentals, £196 1s. 4d.; balance 
carried down: bankers’ £141 0s. 2d., secretary £15,— 
£156 Os. 2d.; total £1300 15s. 2d. The stock now consists of 
£4680 10s. 8d. Three per cent. Consols, and £3026 19s. 6d, 
India Five per Cents. ‘The accounts were audited and found 
correct on the 7th of September, 1863, and signed by S. Wil- 
liams, Bedford-row, London, and H. Kimber, Lancaster-place, 
London, auditors; James Anderton, chairman; and ‘Thomas 
Eiffe, secretary. 

The CuarrMAN said he must confess that he rose with 
something like sorrow and regret in not seeing mere of his 
professional brethren there on that occasion. He regretted 
that a liberal profession like theirs had not more generously 
supported a society which had for its object the taking care of 
and making a provision for their poorer brethren, and their 
widows and children. When they looked at the Church, and 
suw the provision they made for their poorer brethren, or the 
medical profession, and saw the provision they made for their 
less successful brethren, and the valuable institutions they had 
founded in London and various parts in the kingdom; when 
jer looked at the mechanics and the various 

they had formed for their own protection and relief, 
= thought it was sorrowful for them to look at their 
Society and find it so.lax in its exertions for provi “4 
their fortunate brethren and their widows and 








He hoped, however, a better time was , and that as the re- 
ports of the Society were distributed thro t the profession, 
a strong foundation would be Jaid for its future success. 


t 


He received a letter the other day from a friend in Ireland 


informed him that a similar association to theirs had been 

formed in Ireland, and that one of the members of the pro- 

fession there came forward and one subscribed £10,000. 
in order to anently support "(Gieer) = wished 

some of them in England would eat espe 

that if some of the more successful members 

would leave a small legacy to the Society, it ro the be a grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the benefits they had derived from the 

profession. It was greatly to be regretted that the Society had 


not made more rapid progress, but they must remember that, 
it originated through the Metropolitan aad Provincial Associ-. 
ation; in fact it owed its existence to it. It originated insome 
convivial moments, after a dinner at pone) ed when after the 
social glass had gone round, it was that there probably 
might be other professional brethren who would have been 
present but might be prevented from poverty or want of means, 
and that many might even be at that moment pining in dis- 
tress. A proposition was made to form a Society for their 
relief, which was warmly received; a committees was 
formed, and that Society was the produce of it, It was 
gratifying to know the amount of success it had met with; 
and he hoped that in future years they would find it unsur 

passed by any similar Society in the kingdom. He should ke th the 
speech delivered by Lord Chelmsford, when he 

dinner in London, to be printed i in letters of gold, and on see a 
copy of it in 7 attorney’s office in. the “ - Itwasa 
noble speech, and did him great credit. told them that 
they were probably considered by the ‘able ts be gentlemen 


of wealth, of importance, and of intelligence, and that if their 
poorer members met with no r from them, it was not 
likely that they would meet with much from other 


Lord Chelmsford concluded by saying that it (the i 
was their own work, and that it depended upon them whether it 
should decay or grow into a boundless blessing, and entreated 
them to advance the interests of the Society, and not let it be 
said that they had commenced a work which they were unable 
to finish. He wished those words were engraven on the heart 
of every professional man in the kin yen and if they were, 
they would find that their Society w He beeged 
by any similar society in the kin ~— 
that the report be received and Sink ial tead het lt be pointed 
and circulated among the members of the profession 

Mr. Payne, of Liverpool, seconded the resolution. He was 

pleased to find that the resolution terminated with the proposal 

that the report be circulated amongst the members of the pro- 
fession generally, and not confined to the members 
Society merely, as he thought great good would 
from. After expressing his regret at the small at 
said they must not be surprised at one remark he was 
make, as hé had thonght about it for a long time—he meant 
the investment of the funds of the Society. It would be seen 
from the report that more than one-half their capital was in 
Consols, and less than one-half in India Stock. He hoped 
the directors would see their way clear to make an additional 
income to the funds of the Society, by transferring their three 
per cents. into five per cents, He thought a great increase to 
their funds might be made by investing half of their capital in 
ote re oe He had great pleasure in seconding the re- 
solution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. H. W. Hoorzr, of Exeter, moved “ That this 
is gratified with the Society's progress during the past year, 
commends its support to ever: attorney, solicitor, and 
throughout England and Wales.” He took, he said, « (warm 
interest in the ity of that Society, and had 
utmost to promote its interests, feeling that the 
orphans of those left behind them ought to be taken care of, 
wy in ie days of ity they <m not to be unmindfal 
of those less fortuna sy ag ta ves, who might require 
their assistance. He thought if Poke of the Society yew 


friends, that instead of having a capital of £7,000 they would 
soon have three times that amount. Mr, Hooper announced the 
addition of ba a subscribers during the half-year, owing to 
is own exertions in Exeter. 
Mr. Jounson, of eo, seconded the resolation. 
of Rn aes, eh os ene: of hemenees 
icester, he not responded to to 

recy Of ninbwge! pb gene seems 

tution held out, nor that indifferent to the 


Na 


i 
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wants of his necessitous brethren. He had often thought that 
he ought to become a subscriber, but he had neglected doing 
80; however, he would become one now, and requested that his 
name might be added to the list of subscribers for ten guineas. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Josern Harris, of Leicester, moved that the best 
thanks of the meeting be presented to the directors and audi- 
tors for their valuable services during the past year. 

Mr. J. G. Heppurn seconded the proposition, which was 


to. 

Mr. 8. Harris, of Leicester, moved that the present Board 
of Directors be re-elected for the present year. After re- 
marking upon the importance of having good directors in all 
societies, and the excellent manner in which the duties of the 
directors of their society had been performed, he concluded by 
expressing a hope that a larger measure of success would at- 
tend the exertioms of the society, and that many new names 
would be added to the list of Leicester members. 

Mr. Parxe seconded the proposition, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. W. Rapcrirre, of Liverpool, proposed that the name of 
Mr. Wilding, of Montgomery, be added to the Board of Pro- 
vincial Directors for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Hepsurn seconded the proposition, and it was carried. 

Mr. Case, of Maidstone, proposed the addition of the name 
of Mr. T. H. Srepuens, of Cardiff, as representative of South 
Wales, to the Board of Directors. 

The proposition was seconded by Mr. INGraw, and carried. 

Mr. SHAEN proposed that the present auditors be re-elected 
for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Jounson seconded the resolution, and it was carried. 

Mr. Avison, of Liverpool, proposed that the best thanks of 
the meeting be given to the mayor and corporation for their 
kindness in allowing them the use of the hall. 

The proposition was seconded by Mr. Case and carried 
whdtibaedl 

Mr. Cookson, of London, moved that the warmest thanks 
of the meeting be presented to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, for his kind- 
ness in presiding at the anniversary dinner of the association, 
on the 17th June last, and for his eloquent advocacy of the 
Society’s claims on the profession, and the liberal support 
afforded by him on that occasion. After enumerating many of 
the advantages to be derived from their Society, he said he 
thought they had reason to be satisfied with the progress which 
had been made. He thought there was nothing like a good ex- 
ample, and he should like to leave that Society to his successors 
as one among the institutions which would confer great benefits 
upon them. 

Mr. Hooper seconded the proposition. 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Cookson proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman for 
his services in the chair. 

Mr, Jos, Harris seconded the proposition, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The Cua1rMAn briefty replied, and the meeting was brought 
to a close with a complimentary resolution, acknowledging the 
Seeretary’s active services on behalf of the Society. 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of this Association was held 
at Edinburgh on the 6th instant. The Meeting was opened 
by Lord Brougham, who delivered an address on the occasion, 
from which we make the following extract :— 

“ The consolidation of the statute law was, however, pro- 
moted by an Act which gave an elaborate statement of all 
statutes and portions of statutes which have been directly or 
indirectly repealed. This was ably prepared by the same 
men, Messrs. Wood and Reilly—the latter recommended by 
our colleague Mr. Bellenden Ker, when engaged in digesting 
the criminal law some years ago, and afterwards when upon 
the Statnte Law Commission. Both Houses received the table 
rather from confidence in those who prepared it than from 
discussion of the details, which must necessarily have been im- 
possible. It is much to be lamented that nothing has been 
done to extend the department of Judicial Statistics to Ireland. 
Our colleague Lord Clanricarde, when urging this more than 
once in the House of Lorde, showed that the addition of a sin- 
gle clerk could supply the great defect which now exists. The 
subject of Reconcilement was once more brought forward on 
~ 4 presenting a Bill by an eminent local court judge, 


prepared 
, and free from the main objection to the former 
making the recourse to the Court of Conciliation al- 








together voluntary, and not compulsory either on the parties 
or the judge. The late period of the Session at which it was 
introduced, there is every reason to think, alone prevented the 
Bill from passing; and then we should have had the unspeak- 
able benefit of a stop being put to vexatious and needless 
litigation, as in Denmark, where nine-tenths of the suits com- 
menced are stopped by reconcilement. The Governor of St. 
Kitt’s, Sir Benjamin Pine, who framed the new code for the 
settlement, introduced reconcilement from the neighbouring 
Danish settlements, where he found all classes, from the Gov- 
ernor and Chief Judge downwards, strongly in favour of it. 
The close of the Session also stopped the important measure 
for extending the great change in the law of evidence—the 
examination of parties—to criminal cases on the ground referred 
to, and, with the restriction mentioned in stating the difference 
between the criminal procedure of France and our own. It 
was intended that Scotland should be included in -the Bill, 
where, however, the accused has certain advantages not ac- 
corded to him in England. This would have been on every 
account just, especially considering the great improvements 
which the English law and practice have borrowed from the 
Scotch, Of this number are the two most important measures 
of late years—the establishment of county courts, which I 
propounded upon the express statement of their success in 
Scotland, and the granting execution on bills and bonds, 
unless the debtor takes proceedings for his relief. The 
benefits conferred by county courts are such as it would 
be impossible to exaggerate. Between 800,000 and 900,000 
suits were brought in them last year for above-two millions, 
and the year before the number and the amount were still 
greater. The actions brought in the superior courts of com-, 
mon law were not one-eighth in number. The relief to these 
courts afforded by the local tribunals is mani‘est; but the great 
benefit is to the suitors, who, in so many thonsand instances, 
have enjoyed the inestimable advantage of having justice 
brought to their doors, and of having their causes tried, which 
in very many instances, but for thesefcourts, would never have 
been tried at all. The other measure borrowed from Scot- 
land has had the beneficial effect of stopping many hundreds 
of causes, which otherwise would have been brought to 
trial, vexatiously and needlessly, and thus relieving the courts 
of the triak of numberless undefended causes, We greatly 
erred in not adopting the whole Scotch procedure; it was in 
the Bill as sent down from the Lords, but the Commons altered 
it. The progress of jurisprudence, with the study of it, since 
our last Congress has been most essentially aided by the com- 
pletion of Mrs, Austin’s task in editing her deeply and. justl 
lamented husband’s great work, by him only in part published. 
It is now happily accessible, both in the whole and in a por- 
tion of it, judiciously selected for separate publication, as con- 
taining the more popular views of the subject of jurisprudence. 
The friends of Social Science and of the improvement of our 
law, which forms so important a branch of that science, have 
not a more imperative duty cast on them than the study and 
the encouragement of this truly valuable work,” 
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BIRTH, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTH. 
GELLATLY—On Oct. 6, at Loughton, Essex, the wife of Peter Gellatly, 
Esq., of a son, 
MARRIAGES. 


GISBORNE—COOPER—On Oct. 1, at the parish church of Matylebone. 
William Dundas Gardiner Gisborne, Fellow of St. Peter's College, and of 
Lincoin’s-inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, to Georgina Mary, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Sidney Cooper, Esq., A.K.A , of Dorset-square, and 
Vernon Holme, Kent. 

HARLAND—ELLIOTT—On Sept. 30, at the parish church, Towcester, 
Henry Harland, M.D., of Mayfield, Sussex, to Sarah Frances Julia, 
om daughter of the late William Gilbert Elliott, Esq., Solicitor, of 

iiswurth, 

MAUGHAM—SNELL—On Oct. 1, at the British Embassy, Paris, Robert 
Ormond Maugham, Esq., of 10, Bedford-row, Gray’s-inn, London. and 
of 54, Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris, eon of the late Robert Maugham, Esq., 
of the Incorporated Law Society, London, to Edith Mary, daughter of 
the late Major Charies Snell, Madras Army. 

DEATHS. 

BLACKBURNE—At Tanbridge-wells, Sussex, F. J. Blackurne, J. P., of 
Rennie Huwse, coonly Cork, and of Keymer, Sussex, fourth son of the 
Right Hon, Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice of Appeal ia Ireland, in 
the 37th year of his age. : 

PALMER—On Oct. 4, at Aix-la-Chapelle, Clara Maria, wife of J, Hind 
Palmer, Eq., Q.C., of Gloucester-place, P: “square. 

TROLLOPE—On Oct. 6, at Florence, aged 84, Frances, relict of the late 
Thomas Anthony Tro)lope, isq., Barrister-at-Law. 

WiG Pe Sept. 30, at St. Mary’s lele, Lady Katherine Wigram, wife 
of Lobes + Wigram, Esq. 
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Professional Partnerships Dissolved. 
Farivar, Oct. 2, 1863, 
Ody, Hy Morton, & Howard Paddison, Attorneys and Solicitors, New Bos- 
viaot. Lineaieehen. March 25, By mis pa 4 
Morecroft, John, and Wm Frdk, Morecroft, Attorneys-at-Law, Lpool, 


Sept 30.” 
Torspay, Oct. 6, 1863. 
Heaton, Wm Barnard, & Thos Hugh Oldman, h, Attorneys- 
at-Law and Solicitors. Oct 1, By mutual consent. 


Crevitors under 22 & 23 Vict. cay. 35. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Pema, Oct, 2, 1863, 
es, Worcester, Gent. Nov 14. Hayes & 
mance 


poner 
Cee Pie Colonel Royal Artilery. Garrard & James, Suffolk- 
st 
Fache, Chas. Chief Officer of the sbip John Temperly. Nov 30, Older. 
shaw, 6, Bell- yard, Doctors’-comm: 
Gillibrand, Ann, Standish, Lancaster.  cauphonper. Dec 18. Scott, Stan- 


dishgate. 
Kellett, Matthew Wilmot, Handsworth, Stafford, Esq. Novi4. James 


& Co, Birm. 

Wilde, Rev Spencer Dod, Lewes. Decl. Lewis, Lewes, 

Tusspar, Oct 6, 1863, 

Blackall, Robt, Esq, Lientenant-General in the Indian Army. March |, 
Jennings, Mitre-ct-bi 

net Fe Dundas, Bromley, Esq. Nov 16. Clapham & Comins, Great 
Portland-st. 

Bullock, Wm. Hereford, Esq. Nov 24. Humfrys, Hereford. 

Burgess, me Jas Robt, Berks. Nov 20. Linklater & Hackwood, Wal- 
brook, and Hedges, Wal! 

Campbell, — Tothill-st, Wecminater, Gent. Dec 7. Lovell, Charies-st, 
Westmins! 

Cornish, wu “Neyile, Modbury, Devon, Surgeon. Oct 15. Andrews, 
odbui 
Huntsr, Mary sam Whickham, Durham, Spinster. Dec 1. Rrown, New- 
Jenkyn, ricke dl (formerly John Osborn), Stevenage, Hertford. Dee 7. 

Godwin & Pickett, King’s-bench-walk. 
Lightburn, John, Birkinhead, Dyer. Noy 10. Rymer, Lpool. 
Manfield, Wm, Dorchester, Gent, Nov 19. khodes & Co, yg 
Marshall, Geo. High-st, Whitechapel, Greengrocer. Dec 1 
Great St Helens. 
Morgan, Sarah, Newent, Gloucester. Jan1, 1864. Cannock, Newent. 
Mertite Hannah, Powick, Worcester, Spinster. Oct 24. Knott, Wor- 


Piteher. “Thos, Birlingham, Worcester, Farmer, Nov 30, Valen, Birm, 

Price, Thos, Worcester, Tailor. Oct 24. Knott, Woreeste: 

Richardson, s lane » Deansgate, Manch, Widow. mes 2. Ker- 
anc! 


shaw & B 
Contractor. Nov 20. Mills, Brighton. 
slr, lowes Bre Cuichenbar Upholder. Nov 13. Sowton, Chichester. 
Wiliame, Hy, Appledore, Deyon, Tallow Chandler, Nov 23. Buse, Bide- 


Wilson, Ann, Leigh, Worcester. Dee 1. Ball & Hudson, Pershore. 
bad ae Bg Wm, Stockton, Durham, Silversmith, Deel. Newby & Co, 


-lane, 
‘ayler, 


Assiguments for Beneht of Crevitors. 
: Fripay, Oct. 2, 1863. 
White, John, Edmiston-rd, Stratford, Builder, Sept 15. Taylor & Jaquet 
South-st. Finsbury-sq. 
TusEspay, Oct, 6, 1863. 
Doh, Jane, Egremont, Cumberland, Grover. Sept 30. Hodgkin, White- 
aven, 
Deeds regtstered pursuant to Bankruptey Act, 1861. 
Faipay, Oct 2, 1863. 
ey Northwich, Chester, Joiner and Builder, 


2 
teen, ag Birm, Genera) 


Dealer. Sept 3. Asst. je es ay 
a ig y: eT Oe — Cleckheaton, Cloth Manufacturer Sept 


| sevonag Job, Kinney, Chester, Farmer. Sept9. Conv. Reg Sept 
Coates, Wm Harrison, Upper-st, Islington, Grocer. Sept !1. Asst. Beg 


pare Hitchin, Shoemaker. Sept 3. Comp. Reg Sept 30. 
Downie, John Robt Rendle, Admiral-ter, Vauxhall. Sept 29, Comp. 


ki 1, 

Fletcher, Thos, Further-gate, Blackburn, Builder, Sept 5. Asst. Reg 
30. 

Pn adn Jos, Boxley, Chester, Timber Merchant. Sept 15. Asst. Reg 

uardwie, Wm Ewd, Northampton, Currier. Sept 15, Comp. Reg 

Henet, Jah Boisterstone, York, Schoolmaster. Sept 12. Conv, Rog 
t 

Jenne Lewis, Brier-hill, Monmouth, Grocer. Sept2. Cony. Reg 
30, 

Lowey, Abruham, Whitehaven, Grocer, Sept 5, Conv, ies Sept 29. 

Marsh, John, Bilston, Grocer, Sept !. Asst. Reg tept 2. 

Middleton, Stephen Thos, Truro. Grocer. Sept 8. Cony. Reg 30, 

Parker, gy pe Gy neem gor Sept 23. Comp. Reg Sept 


Shone, John t23. Comp. Reg Oct 3. 
White, John a timltonr, Sra ond, Builder Reg Sept w 
hes-ct, 


Wood Merchant. omp: 
Wyatt, ys roe Suffolk, Builder, Sept | , %., eg Sept 


Toxspay, Oct. 6, 1968. 


Sept 10. Comp, 


Reg Sept 20. 


Dunning, Wm, Newport, Salop, Draper. 9. 
bao Thos, Manch, Victualler, 
Gittoes, John, sen, Weatbromwich, 
Hall, Jas, Newcastle-under-Lyne, Cutler. 
Jackman, ai Tottenham-ct- 
Hallifax, Joseph, Wigan, Tobacconist. 26. Cony. Oct 
Higgins, Wr, & by Clark, gs Middlesex, bluiners, Sepp. 
8st. 
Hunt, Geo, Portsea, fe hl res Sept 5. com 
m, Retford, Merchant. Sept 9. e Oct 3. 

Marlow, Edmund Oliver, Greenwich, Cabinet Monee “bet 2 Asst. Reg 


3 
sy Geo Frdk, Manch, Commission Agent. Oct 2, Asst. Reg 
onan ren, Wn Geo, King'varme-y, London, Commission Agent. Sept 11, 


Preen, Andrew, Worcester, Draper. Sept 4. Conv. Len A Oct 2. 

Rigg, Robt, Rochdale, Draper. 17, Asst. ‘Reg 

Robinson, Joseph, Maneh, Brass Founder. Sept 8, Asst, “Ror O26 

osenthai, aunet Dietrich, Tenter-st, Middix, Chemist. Comp. 
eg 


Saxby, Edmund, a Butler Saxby, Canterbury, Ironmongers: 


Sept 30. Arrt. 
Shackell, Thos, Bath, Builder. Sept 10. Cony. K os, 
Sept 10, Asst. Reg 


Smith, Robt, Bootle, Builder, 
ith; Thos 5 woe’ n’s-lane, Lombard st. Comat 
Smith, »Wm, Tabernacle-walk, Finsbury, Builder. Sept 7. Calta, Reg 


Sept 4. 
Spencer, Joseph, & Michael Spencer, Swalwell, Durham, Forgeman, Sept 
8. “Asst. Reg Oct 5. 
stom, tes +9 comes, Devonshire-ter, Notting-hill, Draper, Sept 80. 
omp. eg 
Thompson, Geo, Walsall, Grocer. Sept 5. Cony. Reg Oct 
Ww hite Ge Geo Wm, King’ s-rd, Chelsea, Bootmaker. Sept 26. Tees Rog 


Wileoe, Thos, Altrincham, Grocer. Sept7. Asst. Reg Oct 2. 


Bankrupts. 
Farwar, Oct. 2, 1863. 
To Surrender in London. 
Baigent, Alice Susannah Park. Warwick-p!, Bedford-row, Vietualler. Pet 
Sept 28. Octl4at2. Pawle & Lovesy, New-inn. 
Blackburn, Richd, Regent-st, Tailor’s Foreman. Pet Sept 28. Oet 15 at 
12. Hare, Basinghall-st. 
Burridge, Arthur, Plough-lane, Batfersea-rise, Labourer. Pet Sept 28 
(for pau). Octl5ati. Aldridge. 
Crawford, Hy Edw, Seymour-pl, Walworth, Timber Merchant. Pet Sept 
29. Octi5 atl. Bucthanan, Basinghall st. 
Everitt. Wm, Elmstead, Essex, Cattle Dealer. Pet Sept 28, Oct 15 at 12, 
Harrison & Lewis, Old Jewry 
Hermann, Fredk, Devonshire-pl, Middix, Artist. Pet Sept 29. Oct 15 at 
1. Walter & Moojen, Southampton-st. 
Hobbs, Edw f ae eg Ware, Flour Factor. Pet Sept 24, Oct 15 at 2. 
Gregson, Angel-ct. 
aod, Wm Hy, Phillipp-st, Kingsland, Stationer, Pet Sepi 26, Ott 14at 
1. Hill, Basinghall-st. 
Knight, Geo, Wellington-rd, Clapham, Cooper. Pet Sept 30. Oct 15 at 2. 
Wetherfield, Moorgate-st. 
Krotowski, Merk David, Angel-et, Houndsditch, Butcher. Pet Sept 28 
(for pau). Oct 14 at2. Aldridge. 
Moss, Wm Selby, Fulham-rd, Upholsterer. Pet Sept 4, Oct 16 at f. 
Norton, Clifford’s-inn. 
Paskell, Thos Burns, Robert-ter, Chelsea, and Louanna emir oo Dealers in 
Cigars. Pet Sept28. Oct15ati2. Wright, C 
Prince, Fredk Waller, Epsom, Gun Maker. Adj bape 31. 21. Oct 15 at lt. 
Ald 
Medina, 


Randle, Chas, Widford, Herts, Baker. Pet Sept 28. Oct 4 atl. 
Primrose-st, Bi: shopsgate. 

Ross, H. y, Palmerston-ter, Newington, Surrey, Clerk. Pet Sept 30. Oct 
15 at i Beard, Basingha!l st. 

mn, Moses, Stoke Newinzton-green, Butler. Adj Sept 21. Oct 15 at 18, 
Aldridge. 

Smith, Wm. and Wm John Smith, Leicester-p!, nn, Hat Manufacturers. 

Pet Sept 30. Oct ls at2. Allen, Paar 

Smither, Hy, Farnham, Upholsterer. Pee eye Oe 30. Oct Mat 2, Harri. 

son & Lewis, Old Jewry. 

Yarrow, Frank Spurrell, Hoxton, Builder. Pet Sept 26 (for pau). Oct 


ldatl. Aldridge. 
To Surrender in the Country. 
Andrews, Edw, Alfreton, Derby, Bricklayer. Pet Sept 23, Alfreton, Oct 
21 at 10. Jessop, Alfreton, 
Atkins, Wo. Wn, Aree Devon, Innkeeper. Pet Sept 28. Exeter, Oct 
at Exeter. 
nome , Geo, en, Oxford, Blacksmith. Pet Sept 28. High Wy- 
, Oct 27 at 12. Spicer, Great Marlow, 
Pet Sept 25. Manch, Oct 


Seaham Har- 


Thos, Seaham r, Boot Maker. Pet Sept 25. 
bour, Oct 16 at 11. McRae, 
Broadhouse, Thos, Wednesbu 
Oct 21 at 12. ; 
Cuith poe, Heushd, Rents Soiatin, Mlp Same. Pet Sept 18. 


11.30. Dodd, N 
Coshinan, denn, Teneuh York, Butcher, Pet Sept %4, Richmond, Océ 


Watli. Hunton, Richmond, 
a ry il, Ri Portsea. ~~ ” 
t 15 at 2 
Wm, Ardwick, Manch, Builder. Pet Sept 10. Manch, Oct’s 
ati. Gardner, Manch, 


Edmondson, Josiah, Whitehaven, Grocer. Pet Sept 28. Whitehaven, Get 
lz at 10. Paitson, Whitehaven. 





Barnes, Geo, Fareham, Han a. a 19, Comp. Reg Ost 5. 
Brown, Jas, Wolverhampton, at. Conv. 2 Oct 5 \e 
Dove, Jas, Sheerness, tern 








pt 10, ve | 


oe seme Pet Sept 23, Manch, Oct 12 as 12. Maan, 


Gate, Wm, Whitehaven, Cypser ent Ode. Pet Sept 29, Whitehaven, 
Oct ita at 10, Webster, Whitehaven 
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Patrick, Wm 
18at 11. 


Fox 
Oct 


Gyton, Wm, jun, Great ‘Yarmouth, Grocer. ~ Adj Sept 12. 
Hodson, John, South Leverton, Nottingham, Grocer. Pet Sept 28. Leeds, 
; Huxley, Jas, Bromley, Stafford, Victualler. 
irm. 
Pet Sept 28. Whitehaven, 
Jackson, Joseph, Northwood, Hanley, Potter. 
Newbold, Edw, Nottingham, Ironmonger. Pet Sept7. Nottingham, Oct 
Nuttall, Chas, Hyde, Chester, Victualler. Pet Sept 30. Hyde, Oct 14 at 
Beniew, Montgomery, Farmer. 
Wn, Astley, Lancaster, Plumber. Pet Sept 28. Leigh, Oct 
Wadley, Jas, Birm, Cooper and Packing-case Maker. 
Witting, Tom, Kingston-upon-Hull, Joiner. 
atil. Young, 
Pet Sept 30. Lpool, Oct 15 at 11. 
Yarrow, Wm, Wednesbury, Stafford, Engineer. 
To Surrender in London. 
Clarke, Wm David, Gray’s-inn-rd, Gasfitter. 
Davidson, & Co, 
12. Sumner, Pancras-lane. 
Filbey, Wm Edw, Norwich, out of business. Pet Sept 29. Oct 16 at 12. 
22at11. Drew, New Basinghall-st. 
» Mddix, Gardener. 
Oct 16 at 2. 
Harvey, Hy Martyn, Dresden, Stafford, Commission fom. 
saa iy, High-st, Battersea, Builder. Pet Oct 2. Oct 16 at 12. Smith, 
Wilmington- 
Geo Saml, Old Compton-st, Soho, Manufacturer of Fancy 
Oct 16 at 2. Wells, Moorgate-st 
Pet Oct 1. Oct 16 at 
Smith, Abraham, Huntingdon, Grocer. 
16 atl. Lewis & Lewis, Ely-pl. 
Oct 
To Surrender in the Country. 
Batchelder, Jas, Lakenham, Norwich, Panorama Proprietor. Pet Sept 29. 
Bedwell, 
Oct iS a at 11.30. Drew, 


Great Yar- 
mouth, Oct 13 at 12, Diver, Great Yarmouth. 

Haskins, “Joseph John, Fenstanton, Huntingdon, Tailor. Pet Sept 25. 
Huntingdon, Oct 13 at 12. Coote, Fenstanton. 

Oct 17 at 10. Marshall & Son, Retford. and Smith & Burdekin, Sheffield. 

Hopper, Jonathan, Long rags Lemp Tailor. Pet Sept 24, 
Southam, Oct 12 at11. Griffin, Leamington 

Pet Sept 25. Birm, Oct 16 
atlz. James & 

Jackson, Joseph, Whitehaven, Book Keeper. 

Oct 12 at 10. Paitson, Whitehaven. 
Pet Sept 29. Hanley, Oct 
17 at 12. Sutton, Burslem. 

Lusty, Wm,'Dursley, Gloucester, Machine Manufacturer. Pet Sept 30. 
Bristol, Oct 12 at 11. Clutterbuck, Stroud, and Brittan & Sons, Bristol. 
13 at ll. Freeth & Co, Nottingham. 

Nicholson, Alfred, Hemingford Grey, —. Attorney and Solicitor. 
Pet Sept 25 sad pee. Huntingdon, Oct 13 at 12. Coote, Fenstanton. 
12. Sutton, Manch. 

, Diglis, Worcester, Bricklayer. Pet Sept 22. Worcester, Oct 
Corbet, Kidderminster. 

Pryce, Thos, Pet Sept 28. Welchpool, 
Oct 12 at 11. Jones, Welchpool. 

Sketchley, Wm, no fixed place of residence, Licensed Hawker. Pet Sept 
12 (for Lg 2 Newport Pagnell, Oct 16 at 1. Shepherd, Luton. 

14 atl. ” Ambler, Leigh. 

Stevens, Geo, Hastings, Builder. Pet Sept 30. Hastings, Oct 16 at 11. 
Langham, Hastings. 

Swift, Richd, Houghton Regis, Bedford, Coal Merchant. Adj Sept 22. 
Luton, Oct 15 at Il. vopey ae Luton. 

Pet Sept 25. Birm, 
Oct 21 at 12. Pole, Birm 

Walker, Isaac, Leicester, Cordwainer. Pet Sept 25. Leicester, Oct 17 at 

10.30. Haxby, Leicester. 
Adj July 15, Kingston-upon- 
Hali, Oct 9 at 11. 
Woolley, Edw, aig ome — Tailor. Pet Sept28. Longton, Oct 17 
Se: a pang Victualler, 
Blackhurst, Lpool. 
Pet Sept 28. Birm, Oct 
16 at 12. Wright, Birm. 
TurspaY, Oct 6, 1863, 
Wm, Sherwood-st, Nottingham. Pet Sept 5(for pau). Oct 16 at 
12. Aldridge. 
Pet Oct 2. Oc} 16 at 1. 
Wyatt, Cannon-row. 
Collins, Geo, Falmouth, Draper. Pet Oct 3. Oct 23 at 1. 
Weaver's Hall. 
Ccltman, Wm, Alma-st, New North-rd, Printer, Pet Sept 29. Oct 16 at 
Stephen, Heybridge, Essex, Corn Merchant. Pet Oct i. Oct 21 
at 11. Doffield, Cornhill. 
Doyle, Verulam- -bldgs, for Chittock, Norwich. 

Flower, Calvert Owen, Water-jane, Commission Agent, Pet Oct 5. Oct 

Gray, Lewis Lodwick, Northumberland- Pet Oct 
2. Octl6 atl. Barrow, Cannon-st. 

Harris, Wm Bilay, Litchfield-st, Soho, Servant. Pet Oct 3, 

Hill, Basinghall-st. 
Pet Oct 1. 
Oct 21 at 12. Clarke & Co, Longton, and James & Co, Bi 

be oe. 5 Woburn, Draper. Pet Oct 1. Oct 16 atl. child ‘ola Jewry- 

Lindsey, John, Victoria-rd, Bow, Printer’s Clerk. Pet Oct 2. Oct 16 at 
12.30. Pearce, Giltspur- - st. 

Macdonald, 

Leather Goods. Pet Oct 3. Ont 16 at 2. Juckes, Basinghall-st, 
, Thamzen Louise Von, Cambridge House, Authoress. Pet Oct 3. 

Rayner, Wm Fredk, Suffolk-rd, Dalston, Builder. 

ll. Brady & Son, Old Jewry. 
Pet Sept 30. Oct 16 at 11. 
& Co, Gresham House. 
Spelien, John Nath), St Augustin-rd, Middlx, Reporter. Pet Oct 3. 
‘oliemache, The Rev Ralph Wm Lionel, South Witham. Pet Oct 1. 
16 at 2. Poncione, Kaymond-bidgs. 
Andrews, Asa, Bristol, Boot Maker. Pet Sept 30. Bristol, Oct 30 at 12 
Thompson, Bristol. 
Norwich, Oct’ 19 at 11. Chittock, Norwich. 
Thos, Middle — Kent, Market Gardener. Pet Oct 1. Deal, 
Chas, Hereford, Grocer 1 Pet Oct 3. Hereford, Oct 30 at 10. Averill, 
Heretord. 
, John, Dewsbury, York, Boiler Maker. Pet Oct 2. Dewsbury, Nov 
6at2. Scholes & Son, Dewsbu 


Catchpole, Rob+, Harleston, Norfolk, “Watchmaker, Pet Oct 2, Harleston, 
Oct 23at ti. Walpole Northwold. 
Chanter, Chas, Archibald, Portsea, Assistant Photographer. Pet Oct 2. 
Portsmou th, Oct i7 at il. Paffard, Portees. 
nn, Gunsmith. Pet Oct 2, King’s Lynn, Oct 22 at 
ynn, 
Bury, Oct 


, Sami, Heywood, Lancaster, Auctioneer. Pet Oct 2, 
at th Roberts, Manch. 
y ec, Boot Maker. Pet Sept 22, Worcester, Oct 23 


Bromagrov 
at Wilson, Worcester. 





Pet Oct 3. 


Donaldson, Thos, Tpool, Tin Plate Worker, Lpool, Oct 19 at 


12. Best, Lpool. 


re a Lpool, Grocer, Pet Sept 26. Lpool,Oct19atll, Evang ~ 


Elkins, Hy, Aldershot, Southampton, Baker. Pet Oct 2, Farnham, Oct 
21 at 12. White, Guildford. 

Gill, Jonathan, Bradford, Draper. Pet Oct 5. Leeds, Oct 29 at 11. Terry 
& Watson, Bradford, and Bond & Barwick, Leeds. 

Griffiths, Eliz, & Mary Griffiths. Pembroke Dock, Greengrocers. Pet Oct 
1. Pembroke, Oct 19 at9.30. Parry, Pembroke Doc’ 

Harrison, Hy, Birm, Engraver. Pet Oct 2. Birm, on 26 at 10. Duke, 
Birm. 

Hay, Jno, Bishop Auckland, Innkeeper. Pet Sept 30. Bishop Auckland 
Oct 22 at 10. Horner, Bishop Auckland. 

Hope, Hy, jun, Worcester, Cabinet Maker. Pet Sept 23. Worcester, Oc 
20 atli. Corles, Worcester, 

Hughes, Edwd, Chelmsford, Corn Dealer. Pet Oct 1. Chelmsford, O¢ 
14 at 11. Lee 3 Chelmsford. 

dfelin, nr Machynileth, ee Grocez. Pet 
tiGatil. Evans & Co, Live 


Jones, Abraham, Bh; 
Oct 1. Liverpool, 
Jones, Lewis, Broxmoor, Stafford, Blacksmith. Pet Oct Gel, raed 
Oct 26 at 10. Collis, Stourbridge. 
Levi, Jno, Amblecote, Oldswinford, Wharfinger. Stourbridge, Oc' 
Lister, Wm, Leeds, Cotton Dealer. Pet Oct 1, Leeds, Oct 1 = 12, 
Pet Oct 1. Bolton, Oct 


Pullan, Leeds. 

Lym, John, Great Bolton, Bury, Spindle Maker. 
17 at 10. Broughton, Bolton. 

MacCarron, Michael, Liverpool, Contractor. Adj August 17. Oct 19 at 
3. Evans & Co, Liverpool. 

Phillips, Rchd, Stoke Devonport, Builder. Pet Oct 1. Exeter, Oct 21 at 
12.30. Beer & Rundle, Devonport, and Hartnoll. Exeter. 

Preston, Caleb, Tunstall, Confectioner. Pet Oct 3, Hanley, Oct 17 at 12. 
Harding, Tunstall. 

Radcliffe, Sami, Lindley, Huddersfield, Tea Dealer. Pet Sept 23. Hud- 
dersfield, Oct 19 at 10. Bottomley, Huddersfield. 

Robins, Jno, Lye, Oldswinford, Builder. Pet Oct 2. Stourbridge, Oct 26 
at 10. Maltby, Stourbridge. P 

et 


Rowlands, Rchd, Cae du, nr Machynlleth, Montgomery, Victualler. 
Oct 3. Lpool, Oct 19at 12. Morris, Lpool. 


facturer. Pet Oct 5. Lpool, Oct 20 at 12, Morris, Lpool. 

Shaw, Alexander, Gt Dodford, Broomsgrove, Carpenter. Pet Sept 30, 
Broomsgrove, Oct 22 at 11. Bentley, Worcester, 
Shenton, Wm, Longton, Stafford, Builder. Pet Oct 1. Stoke-upon-Trent, 

Oct 17 at 11. Young, Longton. 
Silvier, Elias Carpentier de, Torquay, a of Music, Pet Oct 2. 
Exeter, Oct 16 at 11. Hirtzel, Exete: 
Smart, Hy, Bristol, Beer Seller. Pet Sept 29. Bristol, Oct 30 at 12, Hill, 
Bristol 
Thomas, Wm Lynall, Hove, Sussex, Engineer. 


Pet Sept 17, 

24 at 10. Goodman, Brighton. 

Thompson, Jno, Barnsley, Photographic Artist. Pet Sept 30. 
Oct 38 at2. Rogers, Barnsley. 

Unsworth, Edw, Warrington, Lasseter, Dealer in Provisions. Pet Sept 
30. Warrington, Oct 15 at 1. Moore, Warrington. 

Varty, Joseph, Standishgate, Wigan, Builder. Pet Oct2. Manch, Oct 27 
at 12. Darlington, Wigan. 

Waterworth, Richd, Sherburn, nr Tadcaster, Potato Dealer. Pet Sept 30. 


Barnsley, 
Tadcaster, Oct 19 at2. Harle, Leeds 

Wigley, Lewis, Ripley, Derby, Grocer. Pe} Oct 1. Alfreton, Oct 21 at 
10. Jessop, Alfreton. 

Wilde, Eli, Shudehill, Manch, Druggist. Pet Sept 28. Manch, Oct 16 at 
li. Eltoft, Manch. 

Williams, Evan Thomas, Birm, Practical Brewer. Pet Oct 2. Birm, Oct 
26at10. Palmer, Rugeley. 

Williams, William Phillips, Haverfordwest, Printer. Pet Oct 1. Bristol, 
Oct 16 at 11. Nalder & Bramble, Bristol. 

Woodward, Wm, Middlesborough, Carter. Pot Sept 28. Stockton-on- 

Tees, Oct 12 at 12. Trotter, Stockton-on-Tees. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

White, Wm, King’s-road, Chelsea, Boot Manufacturer. 


Oct 1. 





= LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE is a coat- 
; ing 4 La = over Nickel. 
sessing such valuable properties renders it in a nce and wear equal 
to Sterling Silver. “nd Fiddle Pattern, Te in 
8. d. £38. d. 
10 Oand 118 0 
Oandi 10 0 
and 118 0 
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Table Forks,perdoz...... 1 
Dessert ditto ......se0006 1 
1 
1 


Table Spoons .....++ss006 0 

Dessert ditto ... oo Oard110 0 

Tea Spoons ......+.se000. O12 Oand0 18 0 
Every Article for the Table as in Silver.~A Sample Tea Spoon 

warded on receipt of 20 stamps. 


LACK’S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON WARE- © 
HOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, consistent with good quality.— 
Iron Fenders, 3s. 64.; Bronzed ditto, 8s. 6d., with standards; superior 
Drawing-room ditto, 14s, 6d. to 50s.; Fire Irons, 2s. 6d. to 20s, Patent © 
Dish Covers, with handles to take off, 18s. set of six. Table Knives and 
Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, complete, 78. 6d. Tea- ihe 4 
6s. 6d. set of three; elegant Papier Maché ditto, 25s, the set. Teapots, 
with plated knob, 5s. 6d.; Coal Scuttles, 2s. 64, A set of Kitchen son 
sils for cottage, £3, Slack’s Cutlery has been celebrated for 50 
Ivory Table Knives, 14s., 16s.,and 18s. per dozen. White Hone ives 
and ro ang 8s. 9d. and 12s.,; Black Hora ditto, 8s, and 10s. All war- 
ran 
As the limits of an advertisement will not allow of a detailed list, yore 
chasers are requested to send for their Catal with 350 
prices of Electro Plate, Warranted Table Celert, Furnishi ashe 
gery, &e. May be had gratis or post free. Every article marked in 
figures at the same low prices for which their cotnblishinens has been 
celebrated for nearly 50 years. Orders above £2 delivered) cariia ze freq 


per rail. 
BICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 336, STRANL LONDON, 
Opposite Somerset House. 
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